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POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago"—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator “for your 
excellent achievements," sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 


Mare Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: “Tangible evidence of Pasternak's origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 
are both refreshing and captivating. . . ." 


"Pasternak's ‘Poems’ is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats." 


Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: "An important book for all who have a 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century." 


LIST PRICE: $3.95 











PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of se criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years of our culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 
New York Times Book Review: ‘The true quintessence of Gide." 
Virginia Kirkus: ‘An important book for the litterateur—for ~~ interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, his wit and his 
many insights." 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: "A long lifetime of thinking in these pages.” 
Hartford Courant: "Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality in 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 

LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE. Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either book—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $18—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 
to reserve your copies. There are only a few weeks left till Christmas! 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 





ELECTION ISSUE EXPLOSION: When Lewis Feuer, who is a 
professor of philosophy at the University of California, sent 
us his article on “The Presidency and the Church” (NL, 
November 9). we had no idea that the problems he discussed 
would within a week become front-page news and Presi- 
dential campaign fodder. Nor did Feuer, for that matter. 
(Fear of investigation prevents us from claiming that en- 
viable prescience. ) 

Like the good philosopher that he is, Feuer seemed to be 
raising a largely hypothetical question. In his calm, sober 
way, he examined the facts of the world population ex- 
plosion, suggested that United States leadership in providing 
birth control information to overpopulated countries is wise. 
and then posed the question whether a Catholic President 
would feel constrained by his religious convictions from as- 
serting that leadership. 

So removed did this article essentially seem from cam- 
paign politics that we actually considered editing out of it 
the few fleeting references it had to Senator John F. Kennedy 
—and publishing it as a fascinating examination of the 
population problem per se. 

The following week a national television network presented 
a documentary-discussion show on this question, including a 
statement of the Catholic position. A few days later, a Wash- 
ington conclave of U.S. Catholic Bishops reiterated the tra- 
ditional Catholic stand on birth control, with specific refer- 
ence to the population explosion. And immediately there- 
after, Senator Kennedy was queried by newsmen on the 
policy he would pursue if he were President. All of a sudden, 








the question ceased being hypothetical, and there seems to 
be no sign of diminished public interest in it. 

Within days after publication of our November 9 issue 
(which also included a reply to Feuer by Dr. George N, 
Shuster, the eminent Catholic layman who is president of 
Hunter College in New York), we began to get clear indi. 
cations of the controversial nature of this question: Letters 
began to pour in from readers who staunchly disagreed 
with either Feuer or Shuster. 

As a matter of fact, there was only one other article this 
year on which we received as much mail—Hugo Adam 
Bedau’s “The Case Against the Death Penalty” (August 
17-24). It is perhaps no accident that the greatest reader 
response came on moral-political issues involving the two 
physiological ultimates of birth and death, 

LETTERS FROM THE COMMUNES: Since the publication of 
our special supplement, “Letters from the Communes” (NL, 
June 15), with an introduction and annotations by Professor 
Richard L. Walker of the University of South Carolina, this 
remarkable collection of documents has been widely cited 
and commented on. It has even sold well—close to 25,000 
so far. The reason for its popularity, we believe, is that these 
letters from Chinese on the mainland to relatives abroad 
have the simple power and the ring of truth of rigorous, 
everyday experience. Now we are pleased to report that, in 
response to a great many requests, an edition of 15,000 in 
French and Spanish translations has been brought out in 
cooperation with the Congress for Cultural Freedom, for dis- 
tribution to key leaders in Europe, Latin America and Africa. 
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HE BALANCED budget still comes 

first. President Eisenhower may 
be traveling in Europe and Asia as 
part of his last supreme effort to 
keep the peace, but meanwhile back 
at the bureaucracy in Washington 
the budget for the 1961 fiscal year 
| is being carefully pruned in hopes 
of bringing it into balance. The 
penurious bookkeeper perched on his 
stool with his quill pen poised remains 
as apt a symbol of the Eisenhower 
4 Administration in its last year as it 
| was in the first flush of the Republi- 
can victory just seven years ago this 
fall. 

The military budget has been 
lailored to fit anticipated tax reve- 
nues rather than Soviet achievements. 
There is obviously not going to be 
sany room in the budget for such 
domestic proposals as school aid, bet- 
ler public assistance programs or 
even more funds for the bogged- 
down Food and Drug Administration. 
\ And foreign aid recipients will have 
+ to “Buy American” to do their bit 
to help balance the budget and to 
counteract the flow of gold from 
the United States, 

While Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson has not been 
the subject of as many power-behind- 
the-White-House feature stories as 
was his predecessor, George M. 
Humphrey, it is obvious that Ander- 
son has the President’s ear as often 
as Humphrey ever had it. Of course, 
Eisenhower would not be so receptive 
to advice from his exceedingly con- 
servative Secretaries of the Treasury 
if he himself did not put a balanced 
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By Julius Dyuscha 


budget before foreign policy or 
domestic needs. 

The President’s decision to go as 
far away as India and Pakistan to 
reassure the world of America’s 
peaceful intentions and continuing 
interest in the underdeveloped na- 
tions has met with the approval of 
practically everyone in Washington. 
Many wish that Eisenhower had 
undertaken such a trip fairly early 
in his first term. Others question 
whether the results of the trip will 
be worth the strain upon a man in 
his 70th year. Nevertheless, everyone 
seems to be cheering him on and 
continuing to hope for the best pos- 
sible results from his journey. 

It can be argued that the decision 
to require practically all recipients of 
Development Loan Fund assistance 
to spend their loans in the United 
States affects only a small part of 
American foreign aid and trade. But 
the principle which the new policy 
was clearly designed to establish re- 
calls unpleasant memories of Smoot- 
Hawley and isolationism. Perhaps 
this really can’t happen again here, 
but America’s friends abroad surely 
must be pardoned if the new policy 
has made them apprehensive. Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter has 
already indicated that some assistance 
programs will be transferred from 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to the Development 
Loan Fund. 

In recent years, the gold flow has 
worried only a few Washington stal- 
warts who have never quile gotten 
over Franklin D. Roosevelt’s deci- 


Curse of the 
Balanced Budget 


sion to go off the Gold Standard 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago. But this year the run on gold 
has become the concern of economists 
and of politicians who have never met 
a supply-and-demand curve. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that 
the Buy American policy has _be- 
come an attractive rallying point 
for persons who have always looked 
upon foreign aid as money down a 
faraway rat hole. 

An imbalance of trade, of course, 
cannot be passed off as an insignifi- 
cant aberration, Exports must beget 
imports if a nation’s foreign trade 
is to be healthy and vigorous. But 
while the current American trade 
deficit of $3.4 billion a year may 
loom large in terms of annual ex- 
ports totaling $9.6 billion, the im- 
balance will hardly bankrupt a $400 
billion economy. Furthermore, as op- 
ponents of the Buy American policy 
have pointed out, the new policy 
probably will not increase foreign 
purchases in the United States by 
more than $200 million a year. This 
is hardly enough to warrant the 
obvious adverse effects which the new 
policy of “tied loans” has had, and 
will continue to have, abroad. 

An ironic aspect of the new con- 
cern over the flow of American gold 
abroad and the export-import im- 
balance is the fact that it is largely 
a result of Western Europe’s excel- 
lent economic recovery. This is what 
the Marshall Plan and so many of 
the other postwar American foreign 
policies were trying to accomplish. 
Now that the goal of a prosperous 





Western Europe has been reached, 
however, the first thing that the 
United States seems to do is panic. 
We appear to be saying that we can’t 
stand even a little competition from 
our friends abroad. 

Senator William Fulbright (D.- 
Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has in- 
dicated his displeasure at the Buy 
American decision, and he can be 
expected to question the new policy 
carefully and cogently when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. It is 
unlikely that the policy will be re- 
versed by an Administration with the 
fiscal determination of the present 
one, but if there is informed criticism 
of the “tied loans” in Congress, the 
Administration may go a little slower 
in implementing the policy than it 
has indicated it would like to go. 

The direct effects of the Buy 
American policy on the budget will 
not be much greater than they will be 
on the balance of payments problem. 
Nevertheless, the policy is certainly 
part of the Administration’s efforts to 
place fiscal orthodoxy before any 
realistic efforts to meet growing 
domestic needs or the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s extraordinary difficulties with 
the cranberries is just a small indica- 
tion of the gap between what funds 
modern government should have and 
what it gets from a penny-pinching 
Congress joined by an oh-so-prudent 
Administration. The problems caused 
by the use of chemicals in the pro- 
duction of food and additives put 
into the food itself could affect the 
lives of all of us. Yet neither the 
Congress nor the Administration will 
provide the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with the funds that are 
needed to protect us from untried, 
if not downright dangerous, chemi- 
cals and formulas. 

The broad outlines and many of 
the specifics of the 1961 budget have 
already been determined by the seem- 
ingly ever more powerful Budget 
Bureau, but as usual little of the 
information has leaked out. Security 


at the Budget Bureau often appears 
to be better than it is at the Penta- 
gon. Enough is known, ‘however, to 
indicate that the Administration will 
attempt to hold the line at almost all 
costs. This means that the American 
space program undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to lag behind the Russians’ ef- 
forts, that the United States will 
neglect many vital parts of its de- 
fense program and that no new 
domestic programs requiring money 
will be started. It may also mean 
that not even the politically potent 
farmers will be able to expect any 
little election-year sweetening of the 
many Government programs which 
presumably bolster their peculiar 
form of independence. 

But, say the defenders of the 
Administration’s stand-patism, the 
Eisenhower critics forget that the 
programs they want the President to 
propose cost a lot of money. And, 
they add, the money can be made 
available only if Congress votes an 
increase in taxes. In the present 
politically charged atmosphere of 
Washington, where most conversa- 
tions usually end up with a discus- 
sion of 1960 Presidential prospects, 
no one is exactly looking toward 
higher taxes as a promising campaign 
platform. Still, the feeling among 
many persons close to both parties 
and economic realities is that a man 
with Ejisenhower’s popularity could 
raise enough taxes to pay for the 
things that surely ought to be done. 

Although it often seems that pes- 
simism runs riot in Washingion, the 
closer the 1960 conventions come 
the more persons in the capital look 
toward the future with quite a good 
deal of optimism. Washington’s eye 
is always on the next election, and 
there usually is a surge of hope in 
the capital that just about everything 
will get better when a new Adminis- 
tration or a new Congress finally 
takes over. This feeling persists as 
1960 draws closer, even though the 
high hopes and subsequent disap- 
pointments of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration are everywhere remem- 


bered and discussed. 





The Eisenhower trip to Europe and 
Asia is a good example of the way 
hopes soar in Washington. On the 
one hand, almost every knowledge. 
able observer is saying, look, the 
trip is largely a ceremonial affair 
out of which no tangible results cap 
really be expected. On the other 
hand, there remains a feeling that 
perhaps the trip will somehow help 
to ease the tensions in the world, 
No one is very sure that a turning 
point in the cold war has indeed 
been reached, but everyone is hope. 
ful. 

In such an atmosphere, those who 
attempt to be realists and keep 
asking questions about 
American power and influence vis-a 
vis Russian efforts to win friends 
and influence nations find that their 
probings are seldom popular. Two 


nagging 


Congressional committees have been 
holding some off-session hearings on 
these very real problems. But no one 
seems to be much interested, despite 
the news void which all but envelops 
Washington when Congress is out of 
town. 

Television quiz programs, chic- 
anery among the TV _ intellectuals 
and the fascinating, whirling world 
of payola can cause excited con- 
versation and speculation, but at- 
tempts by Congressional committees 
to try to assess the balance between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union seem to be met only by yawns 
from most of the press and prac: 
tically all of the administrators. This 
attitude on the part of policy-makers 
is as unfortunate as it is dangerous. 

Perhaps it is best to be a Wash- 
ington optimist, to say to oneself that 
everything will be all right once 
the tired Eisenhower Administration 
is replaced by an energetic team of 
youngsters led by Nixon, Rockefel- 
ler, Kennedy, Humphrey, Stevenson. 
Symington or Johnson. The pessimist 
cannot help but recall, however, that 
this same sort of optimism was et: 
demic during the final months of 
the Truman Administration. It didn't 
solve any more problems then than 
it is solving now. 
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HIS MORNING—a week late, as 
dae had a bright idea. When 
| was a boy on the farm, the harvest 
festival was a real thing. We always 
had good crops, but there was always 
the possibility that for one year 
things would go wrong. So when we 
had gathered in the wheat, the oats, 
the corn and all the rest of food for 
humans and for the faithful beasts, 
we had a hearty feeling of satisfac- 
tion, To be sure, we had worked. In 
a way, we deserved our good for- 
tune. All of us—even the youngest 
—had done our best. I had a regular 
job from the time I was four years 
old. Each one contributed according 
to his strength. 

But the hardest work could not by 
itself produce satisfactory results. 
You had to have good soil, good seed, 
warm sun and plenty of rain at the 
right times. The most active and in- 
dependent farmer had a_ lively 
realization of the fact that his ef- 
forts alone would not produce the 
crops upon which he and his family 
depended for their livelihood. There 
were, of course, atheistic jokes going 
about. There was always a sort of 
bad-boy tendency to push God out 
of the picture. But there remained 
the dependence on Nature. and Na- 
ture is, after all, a sort of Supreme 
Being. It exercises a power that tends 
to keep us humble. 

At any rate, when we had our 
harvest festivals in the little Metho- 
dist church, the one atheist in our 
neighborhood took part just as 
genuinely and heartily as anyone 
else. Perhaps he was thinking of all 
the advantages which he enjoyed by 
teason of living among his pious 
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Thanksgiving 
For a Compact 


neighbors. The tone of the occasion 
was set by the saintly old minister 
who really believed every word he 
preached. When he looked at the 
grain and fruit and vegetables piled 
about the altar, he was as sure as he 
was of anything that God had sent 
them all. 

All of this is what used to be in 
the country. I have no doubt that 
similar scenes took place in 1959 as 
they did in 1889 and 1899. Men, 
women and children gathered in 
many a village church to thank God 
for the fruits of the earth. But most 
of our people now live in cities, and 
in cities this is all nonsense. You 
don’t meet to thank God for sending 
motor trucks or steel rails. Those we 
have produced with brain and hand. 

So, having for most of us lost its 
function, Thanksgiving Day has be- 
come a time of family feasting. Some 
clergymen enter a feeble protest, but 
the change is generally accepted. 
What can be better than a meeting 
of young and old about a festive 
board with good food, good talk and, 
perhaps, an old song or two? But 
[ have a humble suggestion for 
making this festival a deeper and 
more national affair. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims, who start- 
ed this whole thing, were English 
revolutionists. Their conflict with 
King James I had not gone far 
enough to come into the open. They 
were endlessly declaring their loyalty 
to their “dread sovereign Lord.” But 
their leaders were all Parliament men. 
They and their comrades who re- 
mained behind were already set in 
the ways which finally led to the 
country’s control by Cromwell and 


the Long Parliament. It is well for 
us to remind ourselves frequently 
that these men and women who 
landed on the “stern and rockbound 
coast” were Englishmen and _ that 
they were precisely the sort of Eng- 
lishmen who made their country the 
land which we know now, one of the 
leading democracies of the world. 

We democratic Americans of the 
20th century have something beside 
turkeys and codfish to thank the 
Pilgrims and Puritans for. They set 
us upon our democratic way. In 
November 1620, while their frail 
bark was tossing on the waves off 
the coast of Cape Cod, the leaders 
of the Pilgrims gave proof of a 
political wisdom the like of which 
was never exhibited by any other 
group ‘of exploring settlers. In the 
confusion of their crowded cabin, 
they drew up the Mayflower Com- 
pact. When John Quincy Adams dis- 
covered a copy of it in 1802, he 
recognized it immediately as the 
very taproot of our democratic set 
of convictions. 

This is the heart of it: “In the 
name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten . . . having under- 
taken, for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith, 
and honor of our King and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the Northern parts of Virginia, 
do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually in the presence of God and 
of one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together in a civil 
body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid, and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and 
obedience.” 

This document has never been 
given its proper place in our his- 
tory. And what I am suggesting is 
that we place it at the center of our 
Thanksgiving Day feast. 





Progressive party adds new dimension fo political scene 


THIRD 


FORCE 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By John Hughes 


Care Town 

T COULD BE that the log jam in 
South. African politics will be 
broken up by the emergence of this 
country’s Progressive party. 
This does not mean that there is any 
immediate prospect of Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik F. Verwoerd’s Afri- 
kaner Nationalist Government being 
ousted, But it does mean that South 
African politics has reached a new 
fluid stage which is providing a wel- 


new 


come breathing space after the rig- 
idly canalized situation of the past 
few years. The politics referred to, 
of course, is “white.” For while such 
non-white organizations as the Afri- 
can National Congress do indeed 
make their political presence felt, 
they are barred frem participation in 
parliamentary politics. 

Two major parties glare at each 
other across the green-carpeted 
House of Parliament here in Cape 
Town. The ruling Nationalist party 
was guided to power in 1948 by 
Daniel F. Malan, who was later suc- 
ceeded by Prime Minister Johannes 
G. Strijdom, and now Dr. Verwoerd. 
The Nationalists favor apartheid, or 
race segregation, swaying the exclu- 
sively white electorate with promises 
of maintaining white privilege and 
supremacy. They are also pledged 
to making South Africa a republic, 
either inside or outside the British 
Commonwealth, to which it currently 





Joun Hucues, who is a‘NEw LEADER 
correspondent in Africa, aiso reports 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 


belongs. Nationalist party member- 
ship is made up exclusively of Afri- 
kaners, white South Africans pre- 
dominantly of Dutch descent. There 
is not a single South African of 
British descent, for example, in the 
cabinet or in its Parliamentary 
ranks. 

The Opposition is Field Marshal 
Jan Smuts’ old United party, ousted 
from office in 1948 and now very 
much a shadow of its former self. 
Smuts himself was succeeded by a 
slight, youngish leader, J. G. N. 
Strauss, who has made a name for 
himself in South Africa as a lawyer 
and politician. But as the party’s 
strength and enthusiasm dwindled, 
Strauss was replaced by a rich, hand- 
some and popular young leader 
named Sir de Villiers Graaff. The 
Graaff personality, however, did not 
turn the party’s fortunes; it suffered 
another crushing defeat in the last 
general election, which was held in 
958. 

The United party draws its sup- 
port from the English-speaking South 
Africans who make up about 40 per 
cent of the country’s three million 
whites, It also draws a fringe of 
Afrikaner supporters disturbed at 
some of the Government’s excesses 
in enforcing apartheid, as well as 
those whose loyalty dates back to 
the time of Smuts, himself an Afri- 
kaner. 

But the United party has not been 
able to make any headway against 
the white electorate’s deep-rooted 
color prejudices. 





It has talked vaguely of maintain. 
ing social and residential segrega. 
tion, which it considers traditional 
in South Africa. Once back to power, 
it has hinted, it would repeal some 
unjust laws, step up white immigra. 
tion, and try to restore the friendship 
between whites and non-whites which 
it charges the Government has de. 
stroyed, Lately, party leaders started 
to talk of discrimination (agains 
non-whites) with “justice.” 

Inevitably, the strains of 11 years 
as the Opposition party began to 
show. For a long time, differences be. 
tween the party’s conservative wing 
and a group of younger, more liberal- 
thinking members of Parliament were 
papered over in the cause of party 
unity. “We must stand together if we 
want to get out the Government,” the 
restive younger men were told. And: 
“‘Soft-pedal your liberal views. They 
are only a political embarrassment 
among a color-prejudiced white elec- 
torate. After we’re in power we can 
talk about them.” But it became in- 
creasingly evident that the United 
party’s chances of dislodging the Na- 
tionalists were very poor, whether 
with or without its liberal wing. 

The climax came this year. About 
one-fifth of the United party’s Par- 
liamentary members formed the new 
Progressive party, which urges 4 
more liberal approach to the coun 
try’s color problem. “We feel,” said 
the rebels, “that the United party has 
showed an unwillingness to face up 
to the problems stemming from the 
multi-racial composition of our coun- 
try.” They went on to suggest that 
their approach would ultimately be 
seen as a practical and realistic one 
for South Africa, however unpopular 
it might initially appear to the while 
electorate, 

After operating 
some months, the Progressives have 
just held their inaugural conference 
and announced their platform. It i 
dicates that they are prepared to take 
a number of bold steps across the 
color bar. They want the abolition o! 
various discriminatory laws, and they 
want South Africans of all colors t 
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be “given the opportunity to render 
a contribution to the political and 
economic life of our country.” Said 
the party’s new leader, Dr. Jan van 
Aswegen Steytler, a medical doctor 
from Queenstown: “In future, color 
and color alone should not be the 
yardstick by which people are 
judged.” 

Thus the new party has boldly said 
it is in favor of giving suitable non- 
whites the vote—although it has yet 
to draw up the qualifications for non- 
white voters—and of permitting suit- 
ably qualified non-whites to sit in the 
currently all-white Parliament. Fur- 
ther, it will allow non-whites who 
qualify for the vote under the party’s 
policy to join its ranks as party mem- 
bers. 

On the one hand, the Progressives 
are trying to strike a realistic note 
on the color question. On the other, 
they are striving to avoid the label 
of ultra-liberalism which has attached 
itself to author Alan Paton’s “one 
man, one vote” Liberal party, and 
which consequently enjoys a mini- 
mum of white support. Thus, while 
opening its membership to non- 
whites, the party is leaving to in- 
dividual branches in each area the 
question of whether they want sep- 
arate white and non-white branches 
or integrated branches. Similarly, it 
says that while it accepts economic 
integration as a permanent fact, it 
will not force residential or social in- 
tegration on anyone. At the same 
time, it will not deprive people of 
different races of their freedom of 
association. This obviously is an at- 
tempt to put the onus on individuals, 
in accordance with their inclinations 
and the rate of progress of racial con- 
cord and cooperation. 

Obviously, the Progressive party 
has an uphill road ahead. Its 11 
members of Parliament sit alongside 
41 members of the official Opposi- 
tion United party. Neither the Pro- 
gressives nor the United party are 
in any position to oust the Govern- 
ment with its phalanx of 102 seats. 
And if it has misjudged white opin- 
ion and there is little acceptance of 
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its views, all 11 Progressive mem- 
bers could conceivably lose their 
seats at the next general election, to 
be held in four years, 

But there are certain factors in the 
Progressive party’s favor. It has the 
backing, for instance, of South 
Africa’s millionaire financier Harry 
F. Oppenheimer, who controls an em- 
pire of gold, diamond and uranium 
mines. It has had a fairly warm re- 
ception from the English-language 
press. Its Parliamentary leader is 
Harry G. Lawrence, former cabinet 
minister in the Smuts government 
and South African representative to 
the United Nations. 

Can the Progressive party swing 
the electorate to its viewpoint? For 
how long can it count on the patience 
of the voteless non-whites? These 
are the big questions confronting this 
new third force in South African 
politics, 

Meanwhile, one of its most con- 
structive and heartening contribu- 
tions to the South African scene, in 
the opinion of many observers, is 
the consultation which it has under- 
taken with non-whites. Although non- 
whites are a topic of constant debate 
in Parliament, neither of the two 
major parties have given much 
evidence of a desire to meet or talk 
with representative non-whites, let 
alone negotiate with them or consult 
their wishes, At least the Progressives 
have held nationwide talks with such 
leaders as African National Congress 
chief Albert J. Luthuli, currently 
banned to his home-area for five 
years by the Government. 

The Government, too, is having 
internal difficulties which are con- 
tributing to the fluidity of the coun- 
try’s politics. Over the years, the 
Government has grown steadily big- 
ger and thus perhaps a little less 
careful of its need to preserve unity. 
Today it has a left wing which be- 
lieves that Verwoerd is proceeding 
too cautiously with plans to advance 
the Africans, and which seeks to 
hasten their self-rule in their own 
reserves or tribal areas. On the other 
hand, there is a conservative right- 


wing which charges that far too much 
time and money is being devoted to 
the Africans. In addition, there is 
some dissension over Verwoerd’s 
leadership, notably between his own 
fiery supporters in the northern, 
Transvaal, province, and those of the 
southern, Cape, province. 

One left-winger, Jacob Daniel du 
Plessis Basson, already has rebelled 
at some of Verwoerd’s policies, and 
has been expelled from the party. He 
now sits as an independent in Par- 
liament, The expulsion of one mem- 
ber from a party with more than 100 
Parliamentary members is not too 
shattering for the Government, but it 
is significant against the background 
of remarkable solidarity which the 
Government has been able to main- 
tain in previous years. And it is no 
secret that there are other Govern- 
ment members who sympathize with 
Basson but who for the moment are 
not prepared to follow him into the 
political wilderness. 

Some speculation has cropped up 
about a possible deal which would 
bring a new coalition to power. It 
would be composed of Government 
members who reject Verwoerd’s lead- 
ership, and the right-wing of the op- 
position which would cooperate to 
an extent on apartheid. The man to 
lead such a coalition might be the 
present Finance Minister, Theophilus 
E. Donges, a Cape Afrikaner Na- 
tionalist who ran Verwoerd a close 
second in last year’s party balloting 
for the post of Premier. 

The Government party is quite 
safe for the moment, and the results 
from provincial elections in October, 
at which it won a number of new 
seats from the United party, indicate 
it still enjoys its supporters’ con- 
fidence. To toss away this security 
for the hazards of an adventure in 
coalition might not appeal to a num- 
ber of members whose strength would 
be necessary to form such a coalition. 
In any event, such a coalition is not 
likely to do much to cope with the 
basic problems of the color question 
which the tiny new Progressive party 
has set itself up to resolve. 








Frustration of rebellion impels some Algerian leaders to probe French President's 


eagerness to end war by compromise based on offer of free political activity 


De GAULLE AND THE FLN. 
A NATURAL ALLIANCE? 


Paris 
JUST-CONCLUDED visit to the 
headquarters of the rebel Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN) in 
Tunisia convinces me that the Al- 
gerian war never seemed closer to 
an end than now. Just a few months 
ago, when I last visited there, the at- 
mosphere was quite different. At that 
time, the moderates were fighting an 
uphill battle. Today, nearly every 
member of the FLN executive ad- 
mits at least the theoretical value of 
negotiating with French President 
Charles de Gaulle. 

This is true despite the FLN’s 
November 22 statement apparently re- 
jecting a moderate course. The FLN 
leaders in Tunisia made an obviously 
provocative double proposal—de- 
manding negotiations on the condi- 
tions for obtaining self-determina- 
tion, and naming as their negotiating 
team the five rebel leaders whom 
the French have held prisoner in 
Aix for three years. These demands 
virtually invited de Gaulle’s rejec- 
tion, which came immediately. With- 
in two days, however, de Gaulle re- 
peated his offer of a meeting in Paris, 
and the FLN indicated that its pro- 
posed delegation could be modified 
and enlarged. This conciliatory ap- 
proach is basically another reflection 
of the FLN’s readiness to depart from 
intransigence. 

The changed attitude is readily 
explicable. The rebel army has suf- 
fered heavy losses, and the FLN 
realizes that the war cannot be won 
by military means. The rebels can 


By Sal Tas 


hold on; they can pin down the 
400,000 French troops and thus pre- 
vent peace; but they cannot beat the 
French Army. 

At the same time, the FLN is 
equally certain that the French can- 
not win this war either. The French 
can beat the rebel army, drive them 
into the remotest hills, and enforce 
order and unchallenged French rule 
on any area where they wish to con- 
centrate an overwhelming number of 
troops. But the FLN believes that 
the French cannot enforce that order 
everywhere simultaneously and can- 
not root out the rebellion. And the 
French generals know this too. In- 
creasingly aware of these factors, the 
FLN leaders have begun to look for 
a shorter road to their goal. 

The Algerian nationalists had ini- 
tially viewed de Gaulle’s accession 
to power on May 13, 1958 with great 
suspicion, for the May 13 coup was, 
after all, the work of the French 
Since then, however, the 
President has gained much of the 
confidence of the nationalist leaders, 
especially after his Algerian policy 
declaration on September 16. In the 
belief that de Gaulle’s liberal state- 
ment had won considerable sympathy 
at the United Nations, and had 
strengthened France’s position for 
the present UN debate on AI- 
geria, the FLN decided it could not 
reject the new French policy flatly. 

In fact, a number of extremist 
FLN leaders backed a favorable re- 
ply, but only as a counter-move also 
aimed at influencing UN opinion. 


ultras. 


Nevertheless, this reply did have the 
additional effect of strengthening the 
FLN moderates. The latter, however, 
hesitated to make a positive gesture, 

The result was that the favorable 
moment for negotiation created by 
the de Gaulle statement passed. The 
ultras and the diehards in the Army, 
initially taken aback by de Gaulle’s 
positive move, recovered quickly and 
went on the offensive. This consisted 
of a plethora of statements, explana- 
tions and exegeses by officials. poli- 
ticians and generals, whose object 
was to strip de Gaulle’s proposals 
of their progressive content and to 
interpret them in a rightist way. 
And de Gaulle did not react, publicly 
at least. 

This, in turn, increased the sus- 
picion of the FLN diehards. Never 
theless, in the first week of Novem- 
ber, Ferhat Abbas, head of the rebel 
provisional government, announced 
that he was willing to go to Paris to 
discuss peace. This formula was 
manifestly a step toward de Gaulle. 
On the one hand, it omitted any 
reference to “negotiation,” which 
de Gaulle had previously precluded. 
On the other hand, it substituted 
“peace” for the word “cease-fire.” 
Obviously, peace is more than 4 
cease-fire; it is a political, not 4 
military, term. The whole formula 
thus enabled the rebels to discuss 
political conditions without open 
acknowledgement, and this might also 
have sat well with the French Army, 
which is not yet ready to face openly 
the need for political discussions. 
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Then came de Gaulle’s November 
10 press conference, in which he, in 
effect, rejected the rightist interpreta- 
tions of his September 16 declara- 
tion and enlarged upon its liberal in- 
tent. For example, he found new 
words to characterize the cease-fire 
negotiations he had proposed. While 
several high-ranking Army officers 
had earlier sought to insist that such 
negotiations could be based only on 
the complete surrender of the FLN 
forces, de Gaulle elaborately ex- 
plained that the cease-fire would be 
an honorable one. And he added, 
significantly, that every 
would have the right to work for his 
political ideas in complete freedom. 
Every observer understood that this 
statement was intended to include 
the FLN. 

A week later, the Gaullist party, 
the Union for a New Republic 
(UNR), held its congress. Now the 
UNR is a party with an ambivalent 
character. It was born in the turmoil 
of May 13, 1958. The party members, 
therefore, lean strongly toward the 
Right and the ultras. But the party 
went to the polls and won an over- 
whelming electoral victory under the 
de Gaulle banner. The UNR parlia- 
mentary group is consequently much 
less critical of and much more loyal 
to de Gaulle than the rank and file. 
The UNR parliamentarians know that 
the electorate has more confidence in 
de Gaulle than in the ultras and that 
their only chance of re-election is 
to remain loyal to the President. 

These two currents clashed at the 
congress. The ultra wing was led 
by Jacques Soustelle, Minister for 
the Sahara. Soustelle is an ultra who 
was one of the leading promoters of 
the May 13 coup. But, being a clever 
schemer, he knew quite well that in 
an open conflict with de Gaulle he 
would be destroyed. He therefore 
restricted himself to a couple of 
demagogic speeches in which he 
whipped up rank-and-file passions. 
But he refused to go further and 
organize an opposition. 

By letting the congress majority 
slip out of his hands, Soustelle im- 
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plicitly submitted to de Gaulle, and 
the loyal Gaullist group took over the 
party. The victory became a rout 
when the congress unanimously 
adopted de Gaulle’s policy. Coupled 
with his earlier victory in the Na- 
tional Assembly, this party triumph 
relieved the President of an enor- 
mous burden and strengthened his 
position immensely. 

This was the moment for the FLN 
to act, but its first move was the 
disappointing statement of Novem- 
ber 22. In themselves, of course, the 
FLN demands were not unreasonable. 
After so many contradictory interpre- 
tations of de Gaulle’s proposals and 
especially after the ultras’ repeated 
attempts to distort their intention, 
it was understandable that the FLN 
should seek a more precise delinea- 
tion of de Gaulle’s proposal for Al- 
gerian  self-determination. By the 
same token, the nomination of an 
FLN negotiating team led by the 
imprisoned Ahmed Ben Bella was 
neither surprising nor unnatural: 
After all, from the French juridical 
point of view, Ben Bella is no more 
guilty than Belkacem Krim, the rebel 
government’s defense minister, and it 
would be no more paradoxical for 
the French to negotiate with the one 
than with the other. 

Nevertheless, the FLN moderates, 
at least, should have understood that 
de Gaulle, though prepared to make 
concessions, cannot yet say so openly 
without arousing the ire of the ultras. 
What the FLN did, in effect, was to 
pose as pre-conditions what it would 
have gained in two or three weeks 
of discussion with the French. It is 
likely that the moderates made this 
provocative move as a maneuver to 
appease the FLN ultras, who had 
threatened to split with the rebel 
government. In any event, the subse- 
quent FLN offer to modify the com- 
position of its proposed delegation 
softened the provocative effect of the 
original statement. 

All this is to the good, for it seems 
clear that de Gaulle and the FLN 
are basically natural allies. De 
Gaulle is perhaps the only French- 


man today for whom Algeria is a 
secondary consideration. He wants 
to dispose of this problem in order 
to be free to pursue his diplomacy 
of “grandeur,” and he is consequent- 
ly more willing than any other 
French politician to negotiate. But 
the solution he seeks must be a 
stable one, for only such a solution 
will enable him to withdraw the 
French Army from Algeria so as to 
use it as his diplomatic trump card. 

Stability, in turn, presupposes the 
ultras’ loss of influence—in effect, the 
disappearance of the colonial system. 
For to create political equality in 
Algeria requires the elimination of 
the ultras’ social, administrative and 
political privileges, and this can be 
achieved only with the help of the 
Algerians. The Algerian masses will 
be able to gain a responsible political 
spirit only if their politically con- 
scious leaders—and their most ener- 
getic youthful elements who have fled 
the cities to join the maquis—resume 
their proper places in the Moslem 
community. It is therefore of prime 
importance to de Gaulle that Abbas, 
Krim and other FLN men return to 
Algeria and resume their work of 
political education there. This col- 
laboration is the only one that 
promises stable, long-range results. 

The French Army, of course, will 
not readily put up with a fiery 
FLN campaign for independence, 
nor is the FLN likely to drop this 
goal without a substantial counter- 
offer. The only viable compromise 
would have to be based on a grant 
of internal autonomy, followed by 
Algeria’s evolution toward the status 
of the Central African territories in 
the French Community. 

Though it seems that de Gaulle is 
now pretty much the master of the 
situation in France and of the Army, 
it will still require all the force of 
his prestige and authority to disci- 
pline the Army to accept the free 
political activity of the FLN men 
in Algeria. All the more reason, then, 
that the FLN has a real interest in 
refraining from anything that would 
compromise de Gaulle’s position. 











By Reinhold Niebuhr 


New Voice 
in the West 


De Gaulle has spurred a 'reassertion of French prestige’ 


INCE THE press conference held 
by President Charles de Gaulle 
of France on November 10, it is 
clear that both Russia and the West 
must deal with a new creative force 
in the troubled debates and tensions 
of the day. His announcement that 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
would visit France in March, and 
that there could be no summit meet- 
ing without previous understanding, 
revealed that he was taking an inde- 
pendent stand with regard to Russia 
and would not follow the conciliatory 
policy of Britain’s Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower. At the same time, the re- 
newed reference to the problem of 
fixing the German boundary on the 
both good 
French politics and a creative effort 
to offer the quid pro quo where the 
other Western powers have been un- 
necessarily intransigent. 
De Gaulle’s renewed effort to solve 


Oder-Neisse line was 


the Algerian question was equally im- 
pressive. He renewed the offer of a 
completely free election in Algeria 
which did not exclude the option of 
complete independence. His confident 
challenge to the French colons re- 
vealed that he had established suf- 
ficient authority to be free of the 
danger of a new insurrection. Despite 
their initial unpromising response, 
Algerian nationalist leaders will find 
it difficult to reject completely his 
offer of negotiations. In short, he is 
on the way of establishing a real 
authority over both French Algerians 
and Algerian Moslems, and of final- 
ly accomplishing what he set out to 
accomplish in insisting on strong 
executive power. 


12 





Equally impressive was de Gaulle’s 
failure to bow to the pension claims 
of the French war veterans, in the 
interest of the economic strength of 
France. He spoke with real authority, 
not only that of his office but of his 
person. He emerged as a political 
leader who could be trusted to com- 
bat every sectional interest which 
conflicted with the common welfare 
not only of the French nation but of 
the French Community. 

Of course de Gaulle’s ambitious 
program has not yet succeeded and 
may not succeed. There also are 
perils in it for Western unity, for 
the shrewd Khrushchev may learn 
how to use French interests and de 


Gaulle’s rather fierce nationalism 
for his own purposes. And_ the 
French President has _ succeeded 


through his maneuvers in postponing 
the summit conference until he has 
exploded the first hydrogen bomb in 
the Sahara and thus joined the 
“nuclear club,” a rather frightening 
development because the more na- 
tions come into the possession of 
the dread nuclear secrets, the more 
difficult will disarmament become. 

But it must be admitted that solu- 
tion of the Algerian question will 
strengthen the Western position. 
President Habib Bour- 
guiba’s urging the Algerian rebel 
leaders to take de Gaulle’s 
seriously is one of the many indica- 


Tunisian 
offer 


tions that the strong French Presi- 
dent is on the way to solving a vexing 
question which the Fourth Republic 
simply could not solve—and which, 
if it remains unsolved, will expose 
the whole of North Africa to the 


Communist peril. 





Perhaps it is not too hazardous ty 
venture the opinion that this ney 
assertion of French prestige may re. 
vise, or perhaps ought to prompt the 
revision of, our own conception of 
our hegemony of the Western world, 
Nobody doubts this hegemony, de. 
rived chiefly from our economic and 
military might. But it may have heen 
exercised too absolutely and in too 
intimate relation with the peculiar 
needs of West Germany. The new 
voice challenging our intransigence 
about the stability of the Oder. 
Neisse line may provide creative 
bargaining points in resolving the 
German problem. 

It certainly cannot be solved on 
the basis of present negotiations, 
They presuppose inflexible positions 
on both sides. We want “free elec. 
tions,” which means that we threaten 
Russia with a united Germany s¢ 
against the Communist world. The 
Russians, on the other hand, want a 
solution which would withdraw Ger. 
many from the defense of the West. 

Two major aspects of the problem 
of Russia and the West must be con- 
sidered in dealing with all pro. 
posals for a modus vivendi. The one 
is that neither we nor the Russians 
can afford a major strategic defeat 
in the heart of Europe. The other is 
that we are wrestling with each other 
on the edge of the abyss of a pos 
sible nuclear war, 

Considering these two dimensions 
of the problem should encourage 
both Western and Russian statesman- 
ship to creative inventiveness in Ie 
solving the impasse. We are literally 
at the very end of the road of states 
manship, for we are gambling with 
the future of mankind. Proposals for 
world government are beside the 
point in solving this dilemma. How 
could we possibly reach an agree 
ment on either world disarmament 
or world government when we have 
not reached any immediate agree 
ment on the present tensions between 
the two blocs which divide the world 
between them and, while standing 
for their “principles,” threaten mat 


kind with nuclear annihilation? 
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HONG KONG'S 
FRAGILE FUTURE 


Economic ills and Communist subversion imperil island 


By Kuan-I Chen 


HE VISITOR to Hong Kong is often 
sects by the hustle and bustle 
of the crowded streets, the glamor 
of colored lights at night and the 
beautiful scenery surrounding the 
island. He is usually also fascinated 
by the variety of goods displayed 
in the shops—cameras, watches, ex- 
quisitely embroidered silk gowns, 
finely tailored suits, black-wood 
furniture, jeweled clasps and a host 
of other items—all of which can be 
purchased at bargain prices. A care- 
ful observer may notice the two ex- 
tremes presented by Hong Kong— 
glamor and luxury for the privileged 
group, and the poverty of the refu- 
gees who make up about one-third of 
the island’s three million inhabitants. 

Hong Kong is one of the strategic 
points in the East-West conflict and 
lies directly under the shadow of 
Communist influence from the Chi- 
nese mainland to the north. This in- 
fluence takes various forms: banking 
and trade activities by Chinese Com- 
munists, the island’s dependence on 
food supplies from the mainland, the 
infiltration of Communist agents in 
labor unions, and propaganda _ac- 
tivities in newspapers, magazines, 
movies and other communications 
media. It should also be noted that 
the island’s defense force is insuf- 
ficient to meet any all-out assault 
from the north. Thus, if Communist 
China ever chose to conduct an eco- 
nomic squeeze, a political riot or a 
direct military assault, the island 
would be at its mercy. 

An examination of Hong Kong’s 
economic problems cannot encourage 
optimism about the island’s future. 
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The colony’s total Jand area is 391 
square miles (including Kowloon and 
the New Territories). Twelve square 
miles have been developed for indus- 
trial, commercial and_ residential 
uses, 50 square miles are cultivated, 
and the remaining 329 square miles 
are mainly hillside or swamp, which 
are unsuitable for agriculture or 
other uses without very heavy out- 
lays. Thus, the immediately usable 
area of Hong Kong is 62 square 
miles, which in normal times has 
supported an estimated 1.2 million 
population, But this area must now 
support three million persons, of 
whom roughly one million are refu- 
gees who have fled to the colony 
since 1949. In addition, the annual 
natural increase of population is at 
present about 86,000. If the present 
rate of natural increase continues for 
the next 10-12 years, one million 
more people will be added to the al- 
ready overcrowded island. 

No resources or raw materials for 
industrial uses are available locally 
except building stones, fish, and 
a negligible quantity of minerals. 
There is no coal, oil or other source 
of power. Furthermore, the colony 
faces the serious handicap of a per- 
sistent water shortage. Although the 
colony produces a variety of agricul- 
tural products, they are insufficient 
to feed the inhabitants, and much of 
the food supply is imported. 

Not the least of Hong Kong’s eco- 
nomic problems is the deterioration 
of its international trading position. 
Until a decade ago, Hong Kong used 
to be a major entrepot for Chinése 
trade. Since June 1951, when the 


United Nations embargo on trade 
with China in strategic materials was 
imposed, the colony’s position as an 
entrepot for China trade has declined 
to a trickle, and this has naturally 
been a severe blow to local commerce. 

Under the circumstances, the 
island’s future is clearly brought into 
question. Will it become a “dying 
city,” as some observers prophesied 
even as early as 1951? This per- 
plexing question must be analyzed in 
terms of three major factors: the 
state of the island’s industry, the at- 
titude of its people and the im- 
portance of the island in the economy 
and strategy of the mainland. 

Hong Kong’s economic survival in 
recent years has been due in large 
measure to a revolution in its in- 
dustry—a shift in emphasis from 
trade to manufacture. Despite the 
lack of raw materials for industrial 
development, the island’s industry 
has expanded rapidly. In 1948, 
there were 1,160 industrial enter- 
prises employing some 60,000 per- 
sons; by 1958, there were 4,900 in- 
dustrial enterprises employing some 
180,000 persons. In addition, a great 
number of smaller enterprises, mostly 
engaged in the manufacture of tradi- 
tional Chinese handicraft products, 
employ over 150,000 persons. A con- 
siderable proportion of these under- 
takings was set up by refugees. As a 
result, more people are now employed 
in industry than in trade, and about 
50 per cent of the population is di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent on in- 
dustry. 

With a rising industrial potential, 
the value of industrial exports, wholly 
or principally of Hong Kong origin, 
steadily increased to more than $217 
million in 1958. This amount repre- 
sented 42 per cent of the value of 
the colony’s total exports for the 
year, as compared with 25 per cent 
in 1952. Moreover, progress has been 
made in the diversification and 
quality of its products. 

The main components of the in- 
dustrial revolution were brought to 
the colony chiefly by the political 


refugees from China: new capital 
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seeking secure investment oppor- 
tunities. skilled workers and entre- 
preneurs with considerable knowledge 
of modern techniques, and a surplus 
of unskilled labor. Another develop- 
ment which played a secondary role 
in the island’s survival was its ex- 
panding interest in a wider variety 
of world trade when its position as 
an entrepot for China trade declined. 

If this industrial trend continues, 
there is a fairly good chance that 
Hong Kong will be able to stave 
off economic With its 
present strict immigration policy, no 
vast influx of immigration, com- 
parable to the past 10 years, may 
be expected to occur in the future. 
And, of course, its trade and manu- 
facturing must be further expanded 
to support a 


disaster. 


growing population 
which increases at a natural annual 
rate of 3 per cent. In turn, it is upon 
its people’s resurgent vitality and 
ability to adjust to new situations 
that the further expansion of trade 
and industry depends. What the 
colony has achieved in the past 10 
years indicates that its people do not 
lack such vitality and ability. 

The visitor who is aware of dangers 
and problems confronting the colony 
might expect to encounter a general 
attitude of pessimism, a feeling of 
insecurity, and lack of incentive or 
motivation to plan ahead. However, 
from conversations with people in 
different walks of life. a somewhat 
different picture may be obtained, as 
witness these most common reactions: 
“There is no sense in worrying about 
the future of the island when your 
immediate worry is where to get your 
next meal.” “We will let fate decide 
our future; if the Reds choose to at- 
tack the island, we have no other 
place to escape to anyway.” “I have 
never thought of such a question as 
the island’s future, and I am sure 
that there are many people who 
would not concern themselves about 
it.” “We ignore all possible disasters 
and will do our business as usual— 
invest in the business that gives us 
most profit.” 

As a whole, the colony’s in- 
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habitants have little or no interest in 
politics. The majority of them came 
to the colony as immigrants in search 
of political refuge, commercial op- 
portunity or a better chance of earn- 
ing a living. They still carry with 
them the faith and tradition of in- 
dependence and private enterprise. 
Most of them accept without much 
question the fact of British rule and 
ask to be left alone to go about their 
business. The majority show apathy 
toward the cold war and what it 
might bring them. 

The shrewd and sophisticated busi- 
nessmen choose to invest in enter- 
prises that promise a quick turnover 
of capital. For instance, in the field of 
housing, investors can often get back 
their investment within five to seven 
years. Still, many business concerns 
plan their investment with a view to 
the next 10-20 years. The Hong Kong 
Government also has shown interest 
in a plan for the development of new 
industries and towns in the New 
Territories during the next 20 years. 

If one asks the businessmen why 
they invest their capital in Hong 
Kong instead of Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma or 
Taiwan, the answer is usually as fol- 
lows. Hong Kong may not be the 
ideal place for investment, but it 
comes close to it by providing the 
following conditions: stable govern- 
ment; a free port and relatively free 
exchange in 
abundance of hard-working labor at 
low wages; the least possible inter- 
ference by the government in indus- 
try and trade; and relatively high 
profit margins. Interestingly enough, 
these favorable conditions have also 
attracted capital from some South- 
east Asian countries. 


foreign currencies; 


Communist China can gain several 
advantages from maintaining Hong 
Kong’s present status, The main ad- 
vantage is an economic one. Com- 
munist China needs foreign exchange 
to finance its imports from the free 
world and its expenditures for propa- 
ganda and subversive activities in 
other countries. Hong Kong imports 
a considerable portion of its food 





from China and provides a relatively 
free and accessible market in foreign 
exchange. In 1958, China earned 
$240 million by exporting foodstuffs, 
handicraft and industrial products to 
the island. In addition, Hong Kong 
serves as a transit point for remit. 
tances by Overseas Chinese to their 
relatives on the mainland. Remit. 
tances have been one of the important 
sources of foreign exchange earnings 
for mainland China in the past. 
There are other important, non. 
economic 
China can derive from maintaining 
Hong Kong’s present status intact. 
For one thing, the island serves the 
Communists as a listening post in the 
free world. Moreover, if Communist 
China ever chose to take over the 
island by force, not only would it 
lose all the present economic ad- 
vantages but it would also invite the 
unqualified hostility of the free 
world, especially of some of the 
Asian members of the British Com- 
monwealth, whose attitude to China 
is still comparatively flexible. Of 
course, it is possible that the Com. 
munists may think this move a great 
asset to Chinese nationalism, so as 
to be. able to claim credit for re- 
covering “the last territory that China 
lost to foreign powers during the last 
century.” But it is questionable 
that this psychological consideration 
would outweigh the loss of all the 


advantages Communist 


economic and non-economic ad- 
vantages that now accrue to China. 
So long as Communist China has 
yet to attain the status of a formida- 
ble industrial giant, it will probably 
attach more value to the advantages 
of the present situation. 

Barring a third world war, there- 
fore, Hong Kong probably stands a 
good chance of remaining free from 
attack from the mainland in the fore- 
seeable future. And the industrial 
revolution which has saved the island 
from economic disaster in recent 
years should be an added asset for 
the future, provided its inhabitants 
retain the vitality and ability to ad- 
just to change which they have shown 
in the past. 


The New Leader 
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Vast economic expansion reveals ‘unimpaired vitality’ 


The Resurgence 
of Europe 


By Raymond Aron 


\WWgn THE middle of the 20th cen- 
tury Western Europe looks like 
an invalid kept going by injections 
thai give provisional relief, but with- 
out hope of a definite cure. Mean- 
while its standard of living con- 
tinues to decline.” These sentences 
are taken from a book published five 
years ago by a good observer of 
world affairs, but one can hardly 
read them today without a smile. 
Let us first correct one factual 
error. Five years ago the European 
standard of living was not declining; 
it had already risen greatly since the 
war. It has continued to improve 
since then. In August 1951, the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation fixed at 25 per cent the 
production increase that Western 
Europe should aim at between 1951 
and 1956; and, on the whole, the ob- 
jectives were attained. In some sec- 
tors, like steel and electricity, they 
were exceeded, while in other sectors 
—housing, for instance—the achieve- 
ments fell a little short of the targets. 
For 1955-60, OEEC forecast a 
production rise of 17 per cent. It 
seems that the results will again 
come up to expectation. In June 
1959, the index of industrial produc- 
tion touched 153 compared with 100 
in 1952, and with 128 at the be- 
ginning of 1956. The same index is 
at 141 for all the members of OEEC 
excepting Great Britain. Consump- 
tion has followed the curve of pro- 
duction. Private consumption in the 
RayMonp ARON, the world-famous 
political philosopher, writes regular- 
ly for the Paris daily, Le Figaro. 
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member states of OEEC rose by more 
than 30 per cent between 1953 and 
1958. In the last 10 years Europe 
has shown astonishing vitality. 
Growth has been faster here than 
anywhere else in the free world, 
notably faster than in Britain and 
the United States. 

In the view of many observers, 
Western Europe had become _in- 
capable of living without American 
aid. But since 1953, exports from the 
OEEC countries to others outside 
them all have grown in volume by 
more than 40 per cent. The visible 
commercial deficit of the same 
countries with the rest of the world 
during 1950 was $200-300 million 
a month; it has continued to dimin- 
ish in 1959, and the balance of ac- 
counts has been largely on the credit 
side, which has enabled the Euro- 
peans to replenish their reserves of 
foreign exchange. The problem is, 
from now onward, an inverse one. 
How will the Americans manage to 
finance their foreign policy, which 
involves them in a foreign currency 
expenditure of $5-6 billion a year? 

That is not all. Europe seemed to 
be destined to suffer the consequences 
of the growing scarcity of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. It was said 
that it would have to pay more and 
more for the raw materials that 
must be purchased abroad. But, at 
least for the time being, the op- 
posite problem presents itself. 

The importation of foodstuffs in- 
to Europe represented 26 per cent 
of internal consumption in 1938; to- 
day, it represents no more than 19 
per cent. Europeans, who used to 


import 77 per cent of the raw ma- 
terials they consumed, import only 
70 per cent today. 

Technical advances have provided 
synthetic materials, and permit re- 
ductions in the amounts of raw ma- 
terial needed for the same product. 
In modern industries, the cost of the 
raw material amounts to only a 
trifling percentage of the cost of 
the finished product. Moreover, the 
part played by exports from the 
semi- or non-industrialized countries 
in the world’s trade has diminished. 
Exports from the semi-industrialized 
to the industrialized countries fell, 
between 1928 to 1958, from 12 per 
cent to 10 per cent. Whereas, five 
years ago, the difficulty that Europe 
experienced in maintaining the 
balance of payments was regarded 
as a major menace of our time, to- 
day it is the same difficulty on the 
side of the underdeveloped countries. 

In 1957, the commercial deficit of 
all the underdeveloped countries to- 
gether amounted to $3.6 billion. The 
deficit in 1958 must have been about 
$4 billion. From 1928 to 1958, the 
commercial balance of the non-in- 
dustrialized countries changed from 
a surplus of $3 billion (in actual 
value) to a deficit of about $4 bil- 
lion, 

The truth is that if life is charac- 
terized by the ability to adapt itself 
to new situations, Europe does not 
at all present the appearance of an 
invalid, but one of youth and vigor. 
It is the “new” states, which are so 
ready to despise “old Europe,” that 
have still to prove their fitness. That 
their task is more difficult than ours 
I willingly admit. And that Euro- 
peans are, in part, responsible for 
the underdevelopment of the newer 
states, I emphatically agree. 

But whatever be the merits and 
demerits on one side and the other, 
we should do better not to confuse 
the facts and the values, Europe has 
lost its military power; it has not 
lost its power to live. By the need 
that they have of Europe, the under- 
developed countries bear witness to 
its unimpaired vitality. 
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Land reform, political education, rural 
credit and community development 


counter Communist subversion 


VIETNAM’S 
WAR OF 
ATTRITION 


By Wesley R. Fishel 





Wesley R. Fishel, professor of political science at 
Michigan State University, has traveled, studied and 
taught extensively in the Far East for the past 20 years. 
In 1953, he directed a classified research project in 
Korea and Japan for the Operations Research Office of 
Johns Hopkins University. The following year, he served 
in Indochina as consultant on governmental reorganiza- 
tion for the U.S. Operations Mission and as a staff 
member for General J. Lawton Collins, special Presi- 
dential representative. In 1956-58, he headed a Michi- 
gan State University advisory group on public administra- 
tion in Vietnam. He is the author of The End of Extra- 
Territoriality in China and of many scholarly articles. 
Readers will recall his article, “Vietnam’s Democratic 
One-Man Rule,” which ran in our November 2 issue. 
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LTHOUGH THE 1954 Geneva Agreements inaugu. 
A rated an apparent armistice between the Communist 
and non-Communist halves of Vietnam, the fact is that 
the war in free Vietnam continues. The remarkable 
progress which that truncated republic has made since 
July 1954 has been achieved in the face of countless 
roadblocks erected by the Communists and their allies, 

When civil war officially ended in Vietnam in July 
1954, the Communist Viet Minh, in accordance with the 
Geneva prescription, evacuated the bulk of their southern 
battalions to the north. At the same time, their eyes on 
future needs, they left behind many thousands of cadres 
and sympathizers. In addition, literally thousands of 
tons of weapons, explosives and ammunition were buried 
or otherwise cached to await “the day” when they would 
once more be needed. 

Since 1954, hundreds of such caches of arms and 
munitions have been discovered by Vietnam’s military 
and police forces, and hundreds more have been turned 
over to the authorities by disillusioned party members 
and sympathizers. How much yet remains is anyone's 
guess. Thousands of Communists have also rallied to 
the side of President Ngo Dinh Diem’s regime, many 
of them in public meetings. But one cannot be sure 
how many are still underground. 

Of course, the identity of many such persons is known 
and that of many others is suspected. But under the 
terms of the Geneva accords, no one may be prosecuted 
by the Government of either half of Vietnam for acts 
committed prior to July 20, 1954, There is no reliable 
information from the Communist North as to the manner 
in which this proviso has been carried out there. In 
the South, however, the Government appears to have 
been scrupulous in its observance of the injunction. The 
effect has been to hamstring its efforts to insure security 
throughout the country. 

The division of Vietnam had other pertinent conse- 
quences too. One of these was the break-up of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese families. Young men who had 
served in the Viet Minh armed forces during the war 
against the French were evacuated to the North by the 
Communists in conformity with the Geneva agreements. 
They remain in the North even today, but their families 
—parents, wives, children, brothers, sisters—in many 
cases stayed on in the South. They have become sets 
of reciprocal hostages for one another: The Viet Minh 
soldier in North Vietnam, cut off from his family in 
the South, is told that his good behavior and coopera: 
tion are essential to the reunification of the country and 
his eventual reunification with his family. The parents, 
wives, children, brothers in the South, on the other hand, 
are marked by the Communists as contacts for their 
agents there. In their turn, they are told that their 
cooperation with the Viet’ Minh. is ‘the only way of 
assuring the continued life of their loved ones in the 


North. 
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Bizarre perhaps, but credible to one who recalls the 
kidnapping of children during the civil strife in Greece 
after World War II, is yet another device used by the 
Communists to strengthen their clandestine network of 
agents and contacts in South Vietnam after the accords 
were signed at Geneva. During the period of regroup- 
ing of their military units in designated areas south of 
the Ben Hai River prior to their withdrawal to the 
North, the Communists assembled the unmarried girls 
in certain districts. The girls were then told that they 
would have the opportunity—and patriotic duty—of 
marrying eligible men in the Communist forces. Since 
marriages in rural Vietnam even today are rarely love 
matches, this substitution of state for parental authority 
in the arrangement of their marriages appears to have 
met with little overt opposition. Mass marriages fol- 
lowed. Each girl was given an appropriate certificate of 
marriage, and after she and her warrior husband had 
cohabited for a few days they parted, He was moved 
North with his unit. She remained behind, often to bear 
his baby as a reminder of the tie she and her family 
still had with the Viet Minh regime. 

The total of such “forced brides” is unknown, but 
in one province alone—Binh Dinh—more than 300 
have already been identified. Aware of the cancerous 
possibilities of having in its territory some thousands 
of lonely wives whose social and marital future is linked 
to that of the Communists, the Republic of Vietnam 
is now searching for a suitable and humanitarian method 
of rehabilitating them and their children. 

The aftermath of Geneva included a period of civil 
strife in Vietnam south of the 17th parallel. The Vietnam 
Government had to cope with the armies of the Cao 
Dai, the Hoa Hao and also of the Binh Xuyen gang. 
These forces totaled more than 50,000 men. It now 
seems apparent that even as the French had no expecta- 
tion that the Ngo regime would survive the shock of 
partition, the Communists were confident that the 
French-subsidized troops of the two sects and of the 
Binh Xuyen would finish off Ngo’s authority in short 
order. And they could look forward to the nationwide 
elections in July 1956, by which time they would have 
reorganized their machine in the South and would be 
in a position to complete their take-over of the entire 
country. 

The Government’s adroit manipulation of the sect 
problem, followed in the spring of 1955 by its swift 
and bloody elimination of the Binh Xuyen as a military 
and political factor of importance, drastically altered 
Communist expectations. It must then have become 
clear to the Viet Cong—the Vietnam Communists— 
in Hanoi that they would have to adopt other methods, 
and would have to rely largely on their own resources 
if they were to succeed in Communizing the whole 
peninsula. 


At this point there were several avenues open to them. - 
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They could count on the loyalty of the Pathet Lac 
movement in Laos, which flanks Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Thailand. They also exercised influence on the 
People’s party in Cambodia. Beyond these two external 
organizations which might be useful at some point as 
channels for infiltration into South Vietnam or as in- 
struments with which to provoke border troubles, there 
were the thousands of Communist cadres who had been 
left behind in the South. And there were still disor- 
ganized remnants of the sect and Binh Xuyen armies 
left over after Ngo 1955 victories. 

Any consideration of free Vietnam’s security problems 
must also include mention of the terrain. First, there 
is the frontier with the Communists’ “Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam”’—the 17th parallel. This runs 
roughly along the Ben Hai river in Quang Tri province. 
According to the terms of the Geneva agreements, there 
is a demilitarized zone five kilometers deep on either 
side of the armistice line. Fifteen kilometers of that 
zone run along the Ben Hai River to the sea. To the west 
is mountainous jungle. More than 13,000 people live 
in the zone south of the line, the majority on the plain 
bordering the river. It is a difficult line to guard and 
the zone is difficult to patrol. Infiltration by the Com- 
munists is nearly impossible to stop. But the loyalty 
of the population on the free side of the frontier is 
such that they have captured and turned in to the au- 
thorities as many as a dozen agents who have crossed 
from the north. No one knows, however, how many 
more may have successfully passed unnoticed through 
the zone and made their way to other provinces farther 
south. 

Then there is the so-called plateau region. Previously 
the reserved hunting domain of the former royal ruler, 
Bao Dai, these provinces inland from the coastal plains 
of Central Vietnam border the kingdom of Laos. Their 
thick jungles and high peaks have since time immemorial 
hidden a major route of entry into Vietnam from the 
north. This has been the traditional opium road, used 
clandestinely for this purpose by smugglers as recently 
as a year ago. Recognizing the weakness of this flank, 
and determined also to open the old crown highlands 
to Vietnamese settlement, President Ngo began sending 
groups of settlers there in 1957. The problems attendant 
upon this westward movement can only be touched upon 
here. They included finding areas capable of settlement 
and of sustaining an agrarian Vietnamese population. 
There was also the problem of dealing with the tens 
of thousands of tribesmen who already inhabited the 
area and whose ranks had been infiltrated by the Com- 
munists. 

In addition, there was the sheer physical task of level- 
ing the jungle and clearing the brush so that the land 
could be planted. Water was a problem, too. And 
finally it was necessary to persuade the people of the 
plains, to whom this was terra incognita—the habitat 
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of wild animals and possibly wilder savages, where no 
sane civilized Vietnamese would ever go—that they 
should cast aside their fears and their legends. They 
had to be convinced that this was in truth a land of 
milk and honey. where they would have as much as five 
hectares of fertile land instead of the quarter-hectare 
(or less) that had been theirs in the village of their birth. 

The success of this operation is shown by the existence 
today of many prosperous villages where only jungle 
existed before. Fifty-two thousand Vietnamese have al- 
ready been settled in these border provinces. They form 
a human wall against Communist infiltration, and they 
are the vanguard of many thousands more, for it is 
estimated that the region can support several times its 
present population. 

The most critical region has been the swampy 
lowlands of the south and southwest. Here one sees from 
the air stretches of lush paddy land interlaced with 
equally vast areas of trackless marsh and impenetrable 
rain forest. One can fly for miles across the desolate, 
sickly green swamp and dense forest without seeing a 
sign of human life. But there are people here never- 
theless, Occasional isolated farms and small villages 
relieve the monotony of the landscape. And in the 
swamps and forests there are bands of Communist agents, 
remnants of old Hoa Hao, Cao Dai and Binh Xuyen 
units, and some ordinary bandits. 

Although one may travel the length and breadth of 
Vietnam in complete safety, he also runs the risk of 
hitting the wrong place at the wrong time. This can be 
extremely dangerous. for the Viet Cong and their current 
allies have been waging a shrewd and deadly campaign of 
terrorism to undermine the country’s progress. It is the 
fertile reaches of the south and southwest, from the 
mouths of the Mekong River to the Cambodian frontier, 
that have received the brunt of the Communist effort. 

From time to time, bands of terrorists, bandits and 
assassins slip silently across the border from neighboring 
Cambodia, following footpaths through the jungles until 
they emerge—usually at night—to attack an isolated 
farmhouse, or ambush a car on the highway, or sabotage 
a Government enterprise or American aid project. It is 
virtually impossible to prevent such random acts: Given 
the terrain and the physical impossibility of penetrating 
much of it other than on foot, the aggressor has a built-in 
advantage. It isn’t possible to protect each and every 
house in the countryside. It may be as much as a 
mile across the swamps to the next one. And, of course, 
there are no rural telephones with which one can sum- 
mon help in an emergency. Nor radios. 

From the outset, the Government recognized that its 
support was weakest in the south. Principal among 
the many reasons thai underlay this situation was the 
fact that South Vietnam—Cochinchine, as the French 
called it—had been the wealth-producing plum on the 
Vietnamese colonial tree. Here were the large planta- 
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tions and the extensive rice holdings. Also, the south 
had been the stronghold of the sects. Furthermore, :any 
districts in the region had been heavily infiltrated and 
controlled by the Communist Viet Minh for several 
years, Added to this was the fact that Ngo himself 
is from Central Vietnam, and there is much rivalry 
and open prejudice between Vietnamese of different 
regions. Finally, there was the inescapable element of 
topography, which made it exceedingly difficult for 
the Government to get its programs, services and au- 
thority out to the remote villages. 

Accordingly, the regime concentrated on consolidating 
its position in the south. Its efforts went through three 
phases: (1) military operations, eliminating the mili- 
tary power of the sects and the Binh Xuyen, and then 
“cledning up” odd remnants as far as possible; (2) 
social and agrarian reform, including establishment of 
low-interest land credit agencies, production and market- 
ing cooperatives, and breaking up of large estates; (3) 
administrative reorganization of the region, down to the 
village level. 

From the beginning, these measures were disrupted 
by the cells left there by the Communists. Lacking firm 
and continuous protection from their Government in 
Saigon, many people felt they had no alternative but 
to accede to the demands of the Communists who 
operated, sometimes openly, sometimes covertly, in their 
midst. The CP cadres continued to collect “taxes” 
from the village and the isolated farmer, even as they 
had during the days of French rule. They encouraged 
civil disobedience to Governmental edicts and non-coop- 
eration with Governmental reform programs, even when 
these were apparently for the benefit of the peasants. 

Indeed, the main target of the Communist effort in 
recent months has been the Government’s land reform 
program. Initially, their tactics included promises, propa- 
ganda and persuasion. As these failed and the Govern- 
ment began to gather popular support in the southern 
provinces, the Viet Cong resorted increasingly to threats 
and terrorism. In many cases, they have been able to 
frighten and terrorize the local populace into a posture 
of non-cooperation with the government. Nevertheless, 
the program has gone forward and has been virtually 
completed in all but eight of the southern provinces. 
In provinces fronting on Cambodia, such as Kien Giang 
and Kien Phong, and in the marshy districts of the 
Plaine des Joncs, terrorist attacks on agents sent out 
from Saigon to explain the land reform idea or to carry 
out land surveys or division have caused delays. Never- 
theless, some 750,000 of a total of about one million 
acres of eligible rice land in South Vietnam have been 
redistributed. 

Where threats and terrorism have not been effective, 
the Communists have turned to assassination and sabo- 
tage, There are no reliable published figures on political 
murders in Vietnam, and police statistics do not always 
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indicate which killings were of political motivation and 
which were ordinary murders. It is known, however, 
that the Communists have embarked on an intensive pro- 
gram of systematic assassination of village officials, 
police, civil guardsmen and field representatives of gov- 
ernment agencies. The current rate of such deaths for 
the country as a whole would seem to be about one every 
other day. 

Paradoxically, Vietnamese leaders leaven their ex- 
pressions of concern with the observation that terrorism 
is a weapon of weakness and desperation, to which the 
Communists have turned because their propaganda is 
no longer believed. This does not make the weapon any 
less deadly. However, Secretary of the Interior Lam 
Le Trinh told me, “We are in a state of perpetual war. 
In any war there are men killed. But one expects this, 
and we are not discouraged. The situation is not grave, 
but we are on guard.” 

To counter Communist infiltration and encourage 
popular support, the regime has developed numerous 
institutions and mass organizations, in addition to taking 
vigorous security action in the countryside. An or- 
ganized youth movement attempts to focus the interests 
and loyalties of young people on the Government’s 
philosophy and programs. There is a League of Revo- 
lutionary Civil Servants whose membership has grown 
from 46,000 in 1957 to 80,000 in 1959, and which 
includes even Government clerks and retired civil 
servants. More than 2,000 of its members were dis- 
patched to the provinces during the electoral campaign 
last August, to explain the principles and functioning of 
the electoral law to the people. 

The National Revolutionary Movement is a mass po- 
litical party organized to support the Government. It 
is strongest in Central Vietnam and gained 78 of the 
123 seats in the National Assembly in the August 30, 
1959 elections, The Revolutionary Labor Party, or Can 
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Lao Nhan Vi, which is headed by the President’s brother 
and political advisor, Ngo Dinh Nhu, works in less open 
fashion to assure a core of: anti-Communist strength in 
Governmental offices and in political units throughout 
the country. 

Also worthy of mention is the lien gia system of 
family control, which is intended to strengthen the se- 
curity of townspeople and villagers against Communist 
infiltration. Finally, there is the Civil Guard, a na- 
tional police force organized along military lines and 
charged with maintaining security in the countryside; 
and the village guards, composed of presumably reliable 
young men, who are organized into small units, trained, 
and paid a nominal salary to prevent Communist attacks 
or infiltration in their villages. The Civil Guard has 
been increasingly effective over the past year; its 
security patrols have penetrated deeply into the forests 
and swamps and have inhibited with apparent effective- 
ness the activities of Viet Cong agents. However, in 
districts where the thick cover of trees and brush renders 
aerial observation useless, infiltrators can remain hidden 
from all but chance view, and while the terrain does 
not favor movements of large units, it is on the side of 
the attacker. He may rest unobserved until he is ready 
to act. Afterwards, he seems to melt away into the forest. 

Recrudescent violence has brought sharp reactions from 
the Government. By the summer of 1957, Saigon realized 
that the elimination of the sect and Binh Xuyen forces 
as major military threats had not brought to an end 
the activities of all their individual soldiers. Most had 
been integrated into the Army, but some thousands had 
fled to the forests and the mountains, taking their 
weapons with them. Many of them still remain there, 
living by the gun, preying on hapless peasants, or co- 
operating with Viet Cong agents to harass the Govern- 
ment. This is often the only life they have known since 
they were old enough to be counted among the men. 
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Most of them have never had what could be called 
“honest employment.” 

When such men as these are captured by the Civil 
Guard or police, they are frequently sent to the Govern- 
ment’s re-education center at Phu Loi, near Saigon. This 
camp, which | visited last August, was established in 
January 1958 with the assigned mission of attempting 
the re-education of Communist cadres and sympathizers 
who had been accused of overt subversive activity. Here, 
on a 75-acre tract of farm land, perhaps 2,800 such per- 
sons are interned. During their enforced stay at the 
center, they are taught various useful trades, such as 
tailoring, carpentry, cooking, use of the forge, etc. They 
also receive as much as five hours of daily educational 
instruction that ranges from sheer literacy training to 
lessons in history and civics for those who are already 
literate. The internees handle their own kitchen, sanita- 
tion, gardening and housekeeping duties; their diet is 
the same as that of the Army, including 600 grams of 
rice per day, plus meat and vegetables that are largely 
produced on the premises. 


After successful completion of the ‘ 


‘curriculum” at 
Phu Loi, reoriented internees are sent to annex centers 
near their own homes, where they are given additional 
instruction designed to prepare them to resume their 
places in their home communities. Only a few foreign 
observers have visited these centers to date, but few of 
them have come away convinced that this program of 
re-education, however well-intentioned and managed, will 
in all cases produce loyal citizens oriented toward con- 
structive social and economic endeavor. Many cabinet 
members and foreign diplomatic visitors consider this 
method far too gentle, and have suggested the firing 
squad as the only really effective solution to the problem 
posed by violent subversive activity. I asked the Presi- 
dent why the re-education procedure had been adopted 
and what results it had shown thus far. He replied as 
follows: 

“The Communists tell their agents that if they are 
taken by our police or soldiers and confess their faith 
they will be tortured and killed, Therefore, their correct 
course is supposed to be suicide. But we have not killed 
and tortured. We believe they can be converted to see 
the errors of Communism. And so we take this incon- 
venient way. We try to re-educate them with truth and 
kindness. Many have been truly and sincerely converted. 
This is the humanitarian way, And it has been the re- 
educated ones who have turned in to us many other 
Viet Cong agents.” 

Nonetheless, the attritional warfare being practiced 
in the Vietnamese countryside by the Communists has 
not diminished noticeably. By the spring of 1959, it 
was evident that more forceful steps were also in order, 
if the rural population as to have confidence in the 
Government’s ability and determination to protect them, 
and indeed to have confidence in the very fact of its 
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rule. Not only were assassinations and other acis of 
terrorism occurring with frightening freguency, but the 
Communists had even been so bold as to kidnap judges 
and local officials, and turn them loose again after 
exacting from them pledges to deal leniently with any 
agent or terrorist who might be brought before them. 
The Government finally decided that stern measures were 
called for. Last May, the National Assembly passed Law 
No. 10/59, imposing stiff penalties for acts of sabotage, 
terrorism and political murder, and creating three 
Special Military Tribunals to deal with such crimes. 

In the five months since the law was promulgated, only 
one of the Tribunals has met and heard cases. It has 
sentenced six Viet Cong agents to death—three for the 
murder of two Civil Guard officers and the attempted 
assassination of a district chief, and three for wrecking 
agricultural machines used by a rural development center, 
Four others involved in the same incidents received stiff 
prison sentences. These have been exceptional cases, 
however; even now the bulk of the cases involving active 
political or armed subversion are tried in the regular 
courts, and sentences are relatively light. Admittedly, the 
main purpose of the law is psychological, and the au- 
thorities are still hopeful that persuasion will do the 
trick. 

Beyond this, the President has taken numerous steps 
to convince the people of the South of his good will 
and interest in their welfare, and thus to weld his country 
into a more homogeneous whole than it was during the 
90 years of French colonial rule. He has traveled in 
every province of Vietnam since he took power. Some 
he has visited five or more times, These trips, though 
pre-arranged, often include impromptu excursions into 
backland areas where no Governmental leader has been 
for generations. 

Community development programs have been among 
the Government’s chief concerns. During the nine years 
of civil warfare, hundreds of kilometers of roads, rail- 
ways and canals were destroyed. Schools, homes, mar- 
kets and bridges were shelled or burned to the ground. 
Between 1946 and 1954, several million peasants fled 
from their land to escape the seesaw passage of the rival 
armies and the exactions and depredations which ac- 
companied their periodic visits. The Government recog- 
nized that aid from the United States and other foreign 
friends could not be expected to pay the full cost of 
national reconstruction, and that the national budget 
could bear only a portion of the expense. However, it 
was obvious that rebuilding the devastated areas of 
the country would provide a badly needed stimulant to 
the national morale. The issue became immediate during 
the summer of 1955 when the population of the Dong 
Cam district in Central Vietnam petitioned the Govern- 
ment to repair its irrigation system, which had been 
seriously damaged during the war. The Department of 
Public Works in Saigon estimated that the proposed re- 
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pairs would require two years of work and more money 
than was then available for such a purpose. The method 
decided upon was that of community labor, supplemented 
by Government-supplied equipment, tools and food. The 
result was that the Dong Cam irrigation system was 
ready within four months. and at one-third the cost 
estimated by the Public Works engineers. 

The President recalls that while he was in exile between 
1950 and 1954 he spent some time in Belgium, where he 
“saw the population building their own houses, even 
in the night by the light from searchlights, and the 
housing program was getting on very satisfactorily.” The 
relevance of such an experience to Vietnam seemed clear 
to him. Furthermore, there was a sound traditional basis 
for a community development program in Vietnamese 
history, where under the pre-French regime the idea 
that every citizen owes the community some public serv- 
ice had been deeply rooted among the people. At the 
same time, however, during the years of French dominion 
and under the Viet Minh as well, the old practice had 
been distorted into one of forced labor, and the corvée 
became one of the most dreaded and hated aspects of 
village life. The psychological line between popular par- 
ticipation in community reconstruction and forced labor 
was a fine one. But the Dong Cam experiment had gone 
well, and the same procedure had been followed a few 
months later, with much success and popular satisfaction, 
in the clearing and dredging of several systems of ir- 
rigation canals and drains in three other provinces, The 
Government decided to go ahead. 

By the autumn of 1959, the Community Development 
program had brought important changes in the Viet- 
namese countryside. Wherever one turned, there were 
new schools, markets, roads and canals—all built by 
the people of the interested communities, Although the 
stimulus and over-all direction came from Saigon, there 
was a good deal of autonomy in the choice of projects 
and the manner of their execution, In certain provinces, 
each citizen over 18 years of age was expected to give 
three or perhaps five days of free labor each year for 
community development enterprises. In others, there 
was no fixed obligation, but it was understood that each 
village and hamlet would furnish the necessary man- 
power. Social pressure was usually sufficient to insure 
the presence of the able-bodied citizens. 

The results have been dramatic. To cite onlv a few. the 
people of the Cua-Ba Long district in Quang Tri province, 
near the 17th parallel in Central Vietnam, built a road 
connecting the two towns. Twenty-eight kilometers in 
length, it took a year to complete. The entire task was 
accomplished by hand, with the villagers carving out 
a road along a mountainous, winding route that gripped 
the edge of a precipice. At Hoan Cat, in the same 
province, I saw a flourishing new hamlet of 1,000 people, 
living on 500 hectares of land they themselves had 
cleared, with some financial assistance from the provincial 
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government for the purchase of some equipment. In 
Kien Giang province, the salty waters of the Gulf of 
Cambodia are now barred from periodically flooding the 
rice lands of the coastal districts by a dike, 60 kilometers 
in length, built by the people of the area. There are 
literally scores of new schools built in the same fashion, 
dams being constructed for irrigating tens of thousands 
of acres of cultivable land, roads being cut and bridges 
rebuilt in this national effort at self-help. One feels a 
new spirit stirring. 

Nevertheless, Ngo and his administration have been 
the targets of much criticism. Many observers have com- 
mented that his most influential advisors are members 
of his family. This is true, but what is often lost sight 
of is the fact that his top-level associates actually come 
from all parts of the country. Eight of his Cabinet mem- 
bers (including the Vice President) are from South 
Vietnam, and five are from the North. Aside from the 
President himself, only the Secretary of Health is from 
Central Vietnam. A similar picture is apparent in the 
directing secretariat of the National Assembly, as well 
as in the higher ranks of the bureaucracy. On a lower 
level of operation, it is worth noting that a Presidential 
order requires that Government personnel going over- 
seas on tours of study or observation be balanced as 
equally as possible between persons from the three 
regions of the country. 

Like all human beings, Ngo has his shortcomings, and 
his government has not handled all situations with equal 
vigor, finesse or efficiency. From time to time, individuals 
have blundered or have abused their power. By and 
large, however, the Administration’s record has been 
honest, constructive and enterprising. It is sure, more- 
over, that the Government enjoys a strong majority of 
popular support. But given the demonstrated malice of 
its northern neighbor, one may well question whether 
sincerity, a bright record of achievement and demonstrat- 
ed steadfastness of purpose will be enough to assure 
long life and happiness to Vietnam. 

The “pernicious nibble-emia” of Communist activity 
in South Vietnam, like the festering sore on the northern 
border of Laos, is evidence of a clear and continuing 
danger. It is not likely, in either case, that the Com- 
munists will simply fade away in the presence of strong 
opposition. But we may have one answer in the quieting 
of the Communist Pathet Lao military activity when 
the presence of a United Nations observer team was 
awaiting in Laos. While it is highly improbable that 
the UN would station representatives permanently in 
the little kingdom, it would not be illogical for the South 
East Asia Treaty Organization, which has accepted 
responsibility for maintaining the independence of the 
Indochinese countries, to keep a team of “watchdogs” 
there for an indefinite period. Certainly the situation 
suggests that perpetual vigilance is the price we must 
pay for their continued freedom. 
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Intellectual Anti-Democrats in France 


Three Against the Third Republic. 
By Michael Curtis. 
Princeton. 313 pp. $6.00. 


THE REPUBLICAN form of govern- 
ment was established in France at 
about the same time as in America. 
Yet in France there have been thus 
far five Republics, while in America, 
only one. Every French Republic 
faced deadly enemies, on the Right 
and on the Left, who sought to de- 
stroy it by any and all means. Only 
one had a long life, the Third Re- 
public, which lasted for 65 years. It 
was not really overthrown, but 
ceased to exist when France sur- 
rendered to Germany in 1940. 

In this book, Professor Michael 
Curtis of Connecticut College pre- 
sents a close and detailed analysis of 
the ideas of three famous writers 
who, for over a generation prior to 
1914, waged war a outrance against 
the Third Republic: Georges Sorel, 
social philosopher: Maurice Barrés, 
novelist and publicist; and Charles 
Maurras, political philosopher. The 
selection is excellent, as the ideology 
of each represented a special type of 
hostility to the Republic. Sorel was 
a revolutionary syndicalist; Barrés, 
a conservative nationalist; and Maur- 
ras, a counter-revolutionary mon- 
archist. All three were one in de- 
nouncing the Third Republic as a 
regime of bourgeois dominance, of 
national degeneration and of moral 
decadence. They sought to destroy 
it through violence; Sorel, by an up- 
rising of an armed proletariat; and 
Barrés and Maurras, by military 
coups d état. 

The author has made a thorough 
study of the voluminous works, both 
by and on these writers. Unfortunate- 
ly, the organization of his material 
is faulty. He presents their ideas 
under too many topical headlines, as 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor Emeritus of History, 
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a result of which the book is some- 
what disjointed and inevitably repeti- 
tive. No clear intellectual portrait of 
any of the three writers emerges 
from these pages. For all that, his 
book is original in concept, scholarly 
in treatment and judicious in ap- 
praisal. 

During its entire life, the Third Re- 
public lived dangerously. According 
to the author, it “fought a war on 
two fronts: against those for whom 
the Revolution had been a calamity 
and who desired above all a return to 
the past, and against those for whom 
the task of the Revolution had not 
been completed.” In the second cate- 
gory was Sorel. An engineer turned 
philosopher, he took a sudden plunge 
into the swirling waters of French 
social thought and came up a Marxist. 
But with a most un-Marxist phi- 
losophy. An 
pudiated “intellectualism” or ration- 
alism, Sorel propounded a mytho- 
logical, not an economic, interpreta- 
tion of history. All great movements 
that regenerated society, he asserted, 


intellectual who re- 


were motivated by a “social myth,” 
a non-rational ideal of perfection, 
that created an “epic state of mind” 
in its adherents. What followed was 
a conflict between opposing systems 
of social values, not one between 
opposing economic classes. To Sorel, 
syndicalism represented proletarian 
values in conflict with the capitalist 
values of the Third Republic. 

As the self-constituted “theo- 
retician” of syndicalism, Sorel be- 
came its myth maker. He created the 
myth of the General Strike, “the es- 
sential method for the regeneration 
of society” to produce an “epic state 
of mind” in the proletariat. And so 


when the hour of revolution strikes, 
the workers of the world will put 
down tools and take up arms. Capi- 
talism will be overthrown, and a co. 
operative social order established. 

Sorel rejected the state in whatever 
form. To him, the Third Republic 
was “simply another of the mani. 
festations of the power of the state 
that had to be destroyed.” He con- 
demned all its political parties and 
denounced all its political leaders. 
Especially bitter were his attacks on 
the Socialist party, because of its sup- 
port of the Third Republic. Its lead. 
ers, he asserted, were politicians of 
the same ilk as the politicians of the 
other parties. Sorel predicted that 
the Socialist party would end in puri- 
fying, not in destroying, capitalism. 
Not a bad prediction! 

Recently I re-read Sorel’s Reflec- 
tions on Violence, which had a great 
vogue in its day. I found it a much 
over-rated book, a product of what 
Curtis Sorel’s 
erudition.” Irrelevance is piled on 
irrelevance; denunciation on de- 
nunciation; polemic on polemic. In 
truth, Sorel was what the French call 
an original, a gifted eccentric with 
occasional flashes of insight into the 
sources of political motivation and 
into the nature of the social order. 

Barrés’ opposition to the Third 
Republic was inspired by motives 
very different from those of Sorel. 
He belonged to what might be called 
the conservative center. Like Sorel, 
he expressed “complete disgust for 
the Republic and for the parliamen- 
tary regime.” Wholely and com: 
pletely a nationalist, Barrés charged 
that under the Third Republic France 


became a nation of homeless indi- 


calls “unsystematic 
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viduals, déracinés, helpless and rud- 
derless, without tradition and disci- 
pline. Nationalism to Barrés had a 
mystique, “the voice of ancestors, the 
prolongation of the dead. the accept- 
ance of a determinism” to which 
democracy, because of its inherent 
instability, did not, and could not, 
give adequate expression, Further- 
more. according to Barrés, republi- 
can France was ruled by “foreign- 
ers,” a category in which he included 
naturalized citizens, even their native- 
born children, and all Jews. The lat- 
ter he regarded as an inferior race 
because they “worked by intellect, 
not by instinct.” 

As he did not advocate the restora- 
tion of the Old Regime, Barrés could 
not be described as a reactionary. 
His appeal was “to eternity, not to 
yesterday.” What he favored was the 
dictatorial rule of a military savior, 
who alone could restore to France the 
grandeur lost under the Third Re- 
public. He continued to be an ardent 
admirer of General Boulanger, even 
after the latter had been revealed as 
a sawdust Napoleon. Barrés was “in- 
variably on the wrong side” was the 
comment of Anatole France. 

In his political writings Barrés re- 
vealed an all but complete incoher- 
ence in the treatment of ideas, with 
a lyrical nationalism that glorifies 
“the earth and the dead” of his be- 
loved France. He entered politics, and 
for a number of years was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he constituted a one-man party. He 
was “singularly ineffective” as a leg- 
islator. How Barrés would vote on a 
bill was often a matter of conjecture 
on the part of both his colleagues 
and of himself, 

Of the three, Maurras represented 
the opposition to the Republic on 
the extreme Right. Therefore, in the 
opinion of the author, he “fits most 
easily into a recognizable pattern.” 
Maurras was the French reactionary, 
bright and complete: monarchist, 
clerical, nationalist, authoritarian. 
His central doctrine was that France, 
the king, and the Catholic Church 


formed one integral whole. This 
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unit, he asserted, had been broken 
by the French Revolution, which dis- 
organized the nation and ruined the 
once powerful, glorious France. Only 
by restoring the king to his throne, 
and the Church to her position of 
privilege, could France become its 
great self once more. The king 
brought unity and continuity to the 
life of the nation; without him 
Frenchmen had nothing in common. 
On the monarchical system of gov- 
ernment were based the fundamental 
values of stability and order, of au- 
thority and leadership and of heredi- 
tary inequality. The Church, accord- 
ing to Maurras, was the rock of social 
conservatism, and the most powerful 
prop of the monarchical state. 

Maurras was a clerical without be- 
ing a Catholic, something peculiar to 
many French reactionaries. Really an 
agnostic, he despised the Christian 
faith because of its Jewish origin. 
The Gospel, he asserted, was written 
“by four obscure Jews.” The im- 
portance of the Church as an institu- 
tion, he insisted, was political and 
social, not theological, or even re- 
ligious. That his writings were con- 
demned by the Church and placed on 
the Index discomfited Maurras, but 
did not at all change his views. 

As the author of many books and 
the editor of the royalist journal, 
Action Francaise, Maurras expressed 
his views with a vigor and consistency 
that left nothing to be desired. His 
writings were characterized by a vio- 
lent cohesion of perverse ideas, pre- 
sented in a style of sustained invec- 
tive. The effect was a false clarity, 
the product of a counterfeit Cartesia- 
nism, that appealed to many beside 
his royalist followers. 

What Maurras never ceased to de- 
mand was the immediate overthrow 
of the Third Republic, by any and 
all means, including assassination. He 
charged that its government was 
dominated by Jews, Protestants and 
free-masons, especially by the first. 
He inveighed against the Jews as the 
primal source of all that was evil in 
France. During the Dreyfus Affair, 
he became notorious as a bitter oppo- 


nent of Dreyfus. Maurras upheld 
the condemnation of the latter, 
whether guilty or innocent, on the 
ground that the Army, the only na- 
tional institution left, was to be up- 
held at all times, by all means and 
under all circumstances. This “clear- 
est, most consistent and most doc- 
trinaire” of the enemies of the Third 
Republic ended his career as a col- 
laborator of the Nazis. 

All three writers bitterly opposed 
the Third Republic primarily because 
it was a democracy. All of them re- 
jected popular sovereignty as a fic- 
tion, and majority rule as “ridiculous 
in origin, incompetent in practice 
and pernicious in its effects.” Sorel 
believed that democracy could never 
achieve greatness because it lacked 
absolute standards and visualized no 
final goal. Barrés charged that democ- 
racy failed “to excite enthusiasm, 
glory and adventure.” Maurras stig- 
matized democracy as “ignorance dis- 
guised as public opinion,” and con- 
temptuously rejected the principle 
of equality as “Jewish” and “Prot- 
estant.” 

None of the three had a popular 
following. But as intellectual enga- 
gés who wrote well, they exercised 
a wide influence by appealing to the 
traditional hostility to every existing 
regime. Only in France, where in- 
tellectual life is so rich and varied, 
and so tolerant of ideas, even of per- 
verse ones, could such writers find 
an audience. 

Professor Curtis’ analysis of the 
views of these three opponents of the 
Third Republic will enable his read- 
ers to understand the nature of the 
hostility in France to liberal democ- 
racy, a phenomenon that has per- 
sisted to this day. In this respect his 
book is a notable contribution. 
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The Budding Little Flower 1 


La Guardia: A Fighter Against His Times. 
By Arthur Mann, 
Lippincott. 384 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Lelyveld 
House Fellow, Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism 
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For 25 years Fiorello La Guardia 
was the Don Quixote of American 
politics. He was the knight errant in 
a drab world, always somewhat out 
of place wherever he was, but too 
exuberant and large to be silly or 
sham, He was a comic figure with 
stature, a man who made you laugh 
and yet had to be taken seriously. 

But if La Guardia was quixotic, 
he was also his own Sancho Panza. 
He was hard-headed and effective, 
thoroughly realistic when it came to 
making copy, getting votes and hold- 
ing office. The combination was 
flamboyant and irresistible. He un- 
doubtedly spoke more often for more 
causes than any other politician. La 
Guardia made an art—and a game— 
of insurgency, but his stage effects 
never obscured the earnestness of his 
ambitions for himself and his causes. 

It is natural to describe La Guardia 
in paradoxes. The spokesman of the 
depressed city masses, he was reared 
in middle-class circumstances in Ari- 
zona. The first Italian Congressman 
and Mayor of New York, he was half- 
Jewish and an Episcopalian. A war 
hero as an Air Force major, he was 
something of a pacifist in the ’20s. 
During these years he was also an 
isolationist, though he represented 
the new immigrant groups. He hated 
the business interests, but ran as a 
Republican. As adept in ward poli- 
tics as Frank Skeffington and just 
about as brazen, he was a conscien- 
tious and informed liberal. 

But a paradox can only describe; 
it cannot explain. Arthur Mann’s new 
study is a disappointment because it 
rarely gets beyond the paradoxes, 
and when it does, it usually stops at 
the obvious. The first of two volumes, 
it covers La Guardia’s early life and 
his career in Congress, stopping just 
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before his first election as New York’s 
Mayor in 1933. Professor Mann’s re- 
search is complete and scrupulous. 
But his book fails both as an ex- 
planation and an entertainment. 

His failure is a failure of imagina- 
tion. He tells us at the outset that 
he is only writing of La Guardia’s 
“public life.” But the distinction be- 
tween public and personal is an arti- 
ficial categorization that can easily 
become an excuse for evasion and 
superficiality. Thus, the deaths of La 
Guardia’s wife and child in 1921 
are mentioned as a footnote to his 
first serious political defeat. But it is 
certainly important to deal, as Mann 
does not, with the lonely circum- 
stances of La Guardia’s life until his 
second marriage eight years later. 

Not enough is said about La 
Guardia’s friends. Early in his career, 
his friends were bohemians and labor 
leaders. But Mann does not tell us 
whether these people influenced La 
Guardia, Could it be that they helped 
to plant the seeds of insurgency in 
the mind of the young Republican 
regular? His friends of the late years 
are described as “liberal journalists.” 
Does this mean that he severed the 
older ties? If not, was he affected by 
them? 

Similarly, though Mann is con- 
vincing in his discussion of La 
Guardia’s affection for the young Vito 
Marcantonio, he says nothing to in- 
dicate that either man had any im- 
pact on the other. These are not 
captious questions about the man’s 
“personal life.” They are questions 
that must be considered if we are 
to arrive at any real understanding 
of him. If he was so rigid as to be 
unaffected by such relations, the fact 
should be stressed. Otherwise, we 


should be told how he was affected. 


As matters stand in this book, we are 
left with a series of irrelevant an. 
swers to unreal questions. 

The first chapter, called “The 
Formation of Character,” which js 
the most unsuccessful bit of writing 
in the book, is apparently intended 
to obviate any future talk about La 
Guardia’s personality. We are told 
that everything was static at the cen- 
ter of the storm. (“At 23, his char. 
acter was formed and the future 
would not alter it.”) What was his 
character? A strong one, we learn. 
(“The self was highly developed in 
the Little Flower.) Later we dis- 
cover that it was “inner-directed.” 

Mann masters every dilemma by 
explaining that La Guardia had 
“mixed motives,” that he was not 
altogether selfless, that he was am- 
bitious. This proposition is advanced 
as if it were a new insight into human 
behavior. These “mixed motives,” 
which the politician is heir to, are, 
we are told, “a neglected aspect in 
the history of American liberalism.” 
This is a curious statement, since the 
most influential studies of American 
liberalism now tend to be incisively, 
almost brutally, analytical. 

The big question for Mann is 
where does “La Guardia stand in the 
history of American liberalism?” At 
ter a lot of beating about, we learn 
that (though “he doesn’t quite fit the 
usual categories”) he was “a symbol 
of the America that made its appear: 
ance in the big cities after the 1880s.” 
But this should be the point of de- 
parture. La Guardia’s career should 
be set and described in this context. 
Instead, his relation to his East Har- 
lem district is discussed only after 
his career in Congress has been 
chronicled. There is no logic in this 
order, when it is held that La 
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Guardia’s importance in Congress 
hinged on his relation to his con- 
stituents. 

Finally, because the book lacks a 
real focus or organizing theme, it 
tends to be shapeless. For instance, 
La Guardia’s support of organized 
labor, which dated from the strike 
in the garment industry in 1913, is 
badly slighted. This is certainly a dis- 
tinctive aspect of his peculiar role as 
an urban Progressive, since most 
other Progressives feared the growth 
of unions almost as much as they 


cared for trust-busting. The Norris- 


La Guardia Act, the first major fed- 


eral statute to help the unions—La 


Guardia’s greatest achievement as a 
legislator—is discussed in three 
sparse paragraphs. Yet Mann takes 
five pages to belabor a sententious 
and unrewarding comparison of La 
Guardia and H. L. Mencken. In this 
way, he is constantly bleeding his 
study for the obvious (what reader 
will be surprised to learn that Fiorello 
was not much like Jonathan Edwards 
or Woodrow Wilson?) and neglect- 


ing the rich possibilities that La 
Guardia offers his biographer. 

More than anyone might have 
thought possible, Mann has succeeded 
in making an abstraction out of one 
of the most vivid personalities of re- 
cent American politics. Fortunately, 
La Guardia was too irrepressible for 
this transformation to be complete 
even in this book. This may be a 
good omen: It provides some ground 
for the hope that greater justice will 
be done to both author and subject 
in the second volume. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By Willard M. Wallace. 
Princeton, 334 pp. $6.00. 


DEPENDING ON how you look at 
him, Sir Walter Raleigh was a uni- 
versal genius—almost a Leonardo da 
Vinci—or a dabbler who projected 
many things and completed few. Ca- 
pable of great writing and great ac- 
tion, he was also arrogant and self- 
centered to a degree which blinded 
him to the characters and motives of 
other people and which, in the no- 
holds-barred competition of Eng- 
land’s Royal Court, led him ulti- 
mately to his ruin. 

Perhaps chronological narrative is 
not the best way of presenting his 
career. There are too many gaps in 
the record—indeed, the record of his 
first 20-odd years is mainly gaps 
which must be bridged by conjecture. 
He first emerges clearly in Ireland 
in 1580, where he has no compunc- 
tions about carrying out his com- 
mander’s orders to massacre the cap- 
tured garrison of Smerwick. At 
Court, he ingratiates himself with the 
Queen by the usual outrageous flat- 
tery, and takes his wages in royal 
grants of estates. Then, mortgaging 
his newly won properties, he ven- 
tures a good part of his fortune on 
the Virginia settlement. And _ here, 
though Wallace does not explicitly 
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Bess’ Best Cavalier 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former Chairman, English Department, 
Brooklyn College 


make the point, he reveals one of 
the weaknesses which helped to 
wreck his plans. 

He wanted mutually exclusive 
things. He wanted the glory of plant- 
ing the English flag in the New 
World; he also wanted as a royal 
favorite to bask in the precarious 
sunlight of the Court. Hence he en- 
trusted the Virginia voyages to sub- 
ordinates, who made a mess of them. 
Had Drake done the same, the Golden 
Hind would never have got beyond 
Patagonia. True, Raleigh would have 
deeply offended the Queen had he 
quit the Court. But he stayed there 
and offended her more deeply by 
marrying Elizabeth Throgmorton 
without the royal consent, so that he 
ended by making the worst of both 
worlds. 

Another weakness was lack of 
perseverance when the going was 
rough or dull. On his first Guiana 
voyage, he turned back in the face 
of difficulties that Orellana or de 
Soto would have taken in stride. Even 
if he had pressed on, of course, he 
would not have found El Dorado. 
But he might have found a back door 
to the Spanish settlements in Vene- 
zuela, thereby posing a new threat 


to Spain’s perilously long, thin lines 
of communication. But he was too 
much like his great rival, the Earl of 
Essex. 

Both men shone in short-term ac- 
tion; both had panache as well as 
courage. Naval history records no 
episode more dashing than their raid 
on Cadiz in 1596, But both, also, 
were quarrelsome—jealous equals, 
uncertain subordinates. The fiasco of 
their attempted raid on the Azores 
in 1597 is almost a mocking parody 
of Cadiz—opportunities lost by bick- 
erings and impulsive changes of 
plan. Raleigh excelled only in solo 
parts, 

Hence the chapters of this book 
which show him in single action are 
those one remembers. Raleigh edging 
his Warspite into the van at Cadiz 
and answering the Spanish broad- 
sides with derisive trumpet-blasts; 
Raleigh fighting for his life against 
a packed Court on a trumped-up 
charge of treason; Raleigh dying on 
the scaffold with the poise of a 
courtier and the courage of a saint— 
these are the stories that cannot be 
retold too often. The rest of the book 
is tolerable for the sake of these great 
moments, 











Two Fables for Our Time 


The Baron in the Trees. 
By Italo Calvino. 
Random House. 217 pp. $3.50. 


Writers resort to the fable for 
a variety of reasons. They hope to 
simplify and order their experience, 
to heighten the everyday by infusing 
it with the magical, to provide them- 
selves with an elegant form in which 
to embody their reactions to a com- 
plicated, bewildering reality. And, in 
varying degrees, one can see almost 
all of these purposes at work in these 
two modern fables written by two 
very different sorts of writers, dif- 
ferent not only in their traditions but 
in their response to the pressures of 
their diverse social and cultural cir- 
cumstances. 

Italo Calvino, a young and brilliant 
Italian writer, is the politically mind- 
ed intellectual par excellence; he 
wrote The Baron in the Trees, so we 
are told, at white heat, in three 
months, right after the brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion by Soviet armed force and as 
a protest against it. On the other 
hand, James Purdy, a young and 
equally brilliant American writer, 
would not be caught dead with a 
political idea; his intention, it would 
seem. is purely a cultural one. his 
sole field of interest the infinitely 
wide and strangely denuded expanse 
of all of American culture and civil- 
ization. One must add that both 
writers are, so to speak. stuffed with 
literature, a perilous condition, yet 
almost inescapable at a certain level 
of literary seriousness. 

Calvino, however, has stuffed him- 
self more tellingly and with a much 
better, richer grade of literary mer- 
chandise. His novel is set in the 18th 
century, and it is a delight to see 
how adroitly he exploits a whole 
library of pertinent writings from 
Voltaire to Rousseau. But our de- 
light can hardly equal the author’s, 
which verges cn riotous self-indul- 
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Malcolm. 
By James Purdy. 
Farrar, Straus. 215 pp. $3.95. 


gence and transforms a vastly promis- 
ing comic fable into a series of 
skilful but increasingly mechanical 
conceits. If you want to have proof 
that Calvino is truly an author of 
real consequence, then read the first 
30-odd pages of this novel; the prose 
positively skips with comic exuber- 
ance; it bends and twists and capers 
to the tune of life; it doesn’t tell us 
but, as Ford Madox Ford once de- 
scribed modern fiction’s unique con- 
tribution, it puts all before us. As 
for the rest of the book, which 
elaborates the extravagant notion of 
a robust baron who lived his life 
on the trees, thus maintaining his 
poetic purity and absolute subjec- 
tivity while somehow, at the same 
time, managing to participate in the 
history-making, ideal-forging deeds 
of earth-entrapped mankind, it has 
its moments of insight and mild 
humor. Alas, they are only moments. 
Calvino never plods, but he also 
never skips again. 

It would matter little if 
Calvino wrote a less than perfect 
book in an effort to say something 
vivid and real about his sadly com- 
promised political convictions. That, 
at least, is my particular hierarchy of 
critical values. The pity of it is, how- 
ever, that what Calvino does say 
about the subject of political engage- 
ment comes to us padded so delicately 
and carefully in 18th century high- 
jinks and intricate fiddle-faddle that 
its modern impact is almost nil. What 
is he saying? He likes a benign, 
orderly, reasonable nature—the de- 
scriptions of trees and birds are, as 
sheer feats of literary legerdemain, 
quite thrilling and beautiful; he dis- 
trusts and is upset by people and 
their unruly passions. And, finally, 
after all is said and done, he believes 
that a man, even one who lives 


very 


Reviewed by Raymond Rosenthal 
Contributor to “Commentary,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


heroically and eccentrically in the 
trees, is part and parcel of his his. 
torical setting and its dominant com- 
pulsions, and that he must find his 
limits and strength there. 

So it all comes down to what his- 
torical imperative one judges to be 
on the side of life and poetry and 
freedom; Calvino’s mind is still open, 
or rather, somewhat ajar. Some day 
he may perhaps decide that historical 
imperatives, whether they emanate 
from a Party or an Age, are all non- 
sense, but he doesn’t actually do any- 
thing so rash as to say that in this 
book. He too, like his tree-borne 
hero, is a true child of his time and 
place. 

Don’t mention time or place to 
James Purdy. He obviously regards 
them as the crutches employed by 
minor hobblers in the field of the 
novel. The artistic effect of being in 
a complete and woozey fog can be 
obtained, he seems to think, only if 
one keeps all such irrelevant data 
jealously hidden from the reader. In 
such circumstances, the less artistic, 
more practical reader falls back on 
the information on the book jacket. 
But it seems that here, too, the minor 
laborers in Purdy’s publishing house 
have collaborated in the great cause 
of keeping the reader in the dark. In 
recompense, there are a number of 
breathtakingly sincere bursts of 
praise from a whole gamut of august 
literary figures, from Edith Sitwell 
to James T. Farrell—deserved praise, 
I hurry to add, since most of it was 
elicited by Purdy’s previous books of 
short stories, which showed a true 
talent for limning the terrors of met- 
ropolitan stupidity and violence. 

If, however, the setting of Purdy’s 
novel is shadowy, the characters and 
mood are all too familiar. We are in 
the bizarre, blasted, hopeless America 
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that first saw the scratchy dim light 
of day in Carson MacCuller’s authen- 
tic small masterpiece, The Heart is a 
Lonely Hunter, and later was re- 
kindled by Truman Capote’s more 
Gothic chiaroscuro, not to mention 
the swarms of hangers-on and imita- 
tors who have sprung up in their 
wakes. It is that world where in- 
nocence speaks with an invincible 
adolescent lisp, and remains doggedly 
and doomedly innocent even after 
losing its lisp, since that is all it has 
to its literary name. 

The jacket says—I refer to it 
again, in desperation, because I find 
the novel itself so speechless with 
blighted innocence—that Malcolm is 
a comic novel. And, in truth, the 
comedy is delivered point-blank, in 
the highfalutin style of a straight man 
in an old-fashioned vaudeville act. 
Now, as all know, the cliché has a 
long and honorable history in satiric 
comedy, from Rabelais and Flaubert 
down to Ring Lardner and S.J. 
Perelman, But, with Purdy, one soon 
begins to feel that something has 
seriously gone wrong with this 
venerable comic device. After a bit 
of puzzlement, one realizes that 
Purdy likes his clichés, he fondles 
them, he considers them absurd but 
adorable, even eloquent, and this is 
quite enough to stifle in us any 
signs of incipient laughter—to use 
the sort of rigid locution with which 
the pages of this novel are packed. 

But style can still be considered 
an incidental when the author has 
something pressing to say. Let us 
see what it is. Malcolm, a young 
boy. is hopefully sitting on a park 
bench—highly symbolic—in front of 
“one of the most palatial hotels in 
the world” (for such sparse raisins 
of fact strewn through this stew of 
uncertainty, the reader is bound to 
be grateful) and we learn that this 
starry-eyed kid has mislaid his 
father (also apparently highly svm- 
bolic). An astrologer-pederast takes 
Malcolm immediately in hand, and 
he starts on his fatal journey through 
an America we all know through 
reading Purdy’s contemporaries, or 
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the last tabloid newspaper anyone 
happened to throw away: A culti- 
vated dwarf joined to an insatiable 
sexy giantess, a “period” grande 
dame hitched in horrible wedlock to 
a “period” multi-millionaire, a 
flamboyantly dressed Negro under- 
taker coyly named Estel Blanc; but 
why go on—the reader knows the 
cast as well, or even better, than the 
author himself. 

When inspiration gives out, there 
are always the headlines to crib from, 
spiced up by “inside” scraps of 
gorgeously absurd and stilted talk. Of 
course, at the center of all these 
rhetorical and murkily reticent do- 
ings stands Malcolm, always ready to 
say the innocent, direct, inappro- 
priate thing; and so everyone loves 
him, even the haughty and tough 
millionaire. Finally, as culture’s re- 
ward for this innocence of his, he is 
finished off by Melba, “America’s 
Number One Chanteuse.” The doc- 


tor’s diagnosis is unequivocal—Mal- 
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colm died from “acute alcoholism 
and sexual hyperaethesia.” Through- 
out all this, I continually had the 
feeling that there were many jokes 
flying about, a number of which 
would have been news to the author 
himself. 

Yet, after making fun of Purdy’s 
well-nigh meaningless and unfunny 
novel, it must be said that, with all 
his faults, he is indeed trying to 
write honestly about the world in 
which all of us live. Why, then, is 
his novel so utterly empty and 
boring? Because Purdy starts from 
the premise that American life and 
culture is a featureless blank, that he 
is trying to capture that blank and 
give it form, and so not he but the 
world he is trying to depict is to 
blame. Purdy has yet to learn what 
Italo Calvino knows very well—that 
a concern with culture puts the writer, 
not his subjects or his victims, under 
the sternest of obligations: He must 


fill the void with life. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


The Sound of Music. From The Trapp 
Family Singers, by Maria Augusta Trapp. 
Book by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. 
Music by Richard Rodgers. Directed by 
Vincent J. Donehue. Settings by Oliver 
Smith. Presented by Leland Hayward, 
Richard Halliday, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. At the Lunt-Fontanne Theater. 


HE SOUND OF Mary Martin 

brought the public scurrying for 
seats to her new musical so eagerly 
that an unprecedented sound of 
rustling checks grew to a roar like a 
Niagara of gold in the producers’ 
coffers. This is indeed a “sound of 
music” in their ears. With a smash 
hit on their hands before the play 
came to town, what need the pro- 
ducers care what we critics say? 
Hence we critics are freed. We are 
often reproached with the apparent 
heedlessness with which we damn a 
play, with a few gloomy words toss- 
ing into time’s dustpan the long work 
of a playwright and the jobs of the 
players. For The Sound of Music, 
disapproval will not turn the eager 
hordes away, any more than praise 
will make tickets available. 

I find myself nowise changed by 
the liberation. I can still say quite 
bluntly that I had a delightful eve- 
ning at The Sound of Music. It is, 
if anything, oversweet, too tenderly 
touching. In spite of the plot’s at- 
tempt to create a villain, the Trapp 
family wins by default. The evening 
is a mellow spread of sunshine and 
gooem. 

Maria, a postulant eager to take 
the vows at Nonnberg Abbey, is sent 
for her final trial to serve as gover- 
ness of the seven children of widower 


Captain Von Trapp. The lonely Cap- 
tain whistles his household around as 
though on board ship; Maria brings 
them back to terra firma, with song 
and playful laughter. This is in 
Austria, in 1938. Anschluss comes, 
but hand in hand, up the mountain 
to free Switzerland, go Maria and 
the Captain and the kids. 
Nostalgia is the note the evening 
strikes most tunefully. There is no 
overture; what the program calls a 
preludium is the sounding of chimes 
as the nuns assemble for prayer or 
pass by on their homely duties of 
hall and garden. Church bells always 
evoke a peaceful past. The effect is 
sustained, an octave higher, when be- 
yond the Abbey we behold the hill- 
side, where Maria lies cradled by her 
two loves, the 
music. Since Maria is Mary Martin 


mountain and the 


at her most radiant, and since Mary 
rises and sings for us, we are at once 
on a sentimental journey to nature 
and to love. 

For the moment, it is love of God; 
but soon that love is lightened with 
the innocence of childhood. Warmth 
comes to the cold household of the 
widower sea-captain as Maria takes 
the seven tots to her heart. They sing 
with her, they romp, they ripen. And 
when Maria first sings to them, and 


_ gradually draws their spirits into the 


song, everyone in the audience that 
has had a childhood responds. 
Looking with colder adult eyes, one 
fails to see much that other recent 
musicals provide. There is virtually 
no comedy. There is no ballet; in- 
deed, there is no chorus—in the sense 
of chorines. Instead, we have the 
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singing nuns and novices, as they 
proceed about their duties, or vather 
in the Abbey when Maria takes the 
veil—the wedding veil—after the 
Abbess assures her that love of the 
Captain cannot lessen her love of 
God. 

The music is sweet, but without 
much variety, and six of the songs 
are sung a second time, later in the 
evening. The nearest one to comedy 
is a rather strained piece pointing out 
that the Captain and the girl he be. 
comes engaged to (before love for 
Maria breaks through) are _ both 
wealthy; there’s no burden for either 
to take for the other, so “How Can 
Love Survive?” 

More engaging are the songs in 
the honeyed flow. When music comes 
into the lives of the Trapp children, 
Maria makes an amusing song—one 
note for each of the seven tots—out 
of the musical scale, Do, Re, Mi. 
Later, she has an engaging little list 
of “My Favorite Things” to think 
about, to lift her mind when troubles 
threaten to weigh it down. 

Mary Martin is the essence of lov- 
ing joyousness, More than in most 
of her plays, she seems to fit the role. 
She is motherly with the tots, big- 
sisterly with the eldest girl and boy, 
properly humble as a servant in a 
European home of wealth, yet firm 
enough to stand up for what she 
believes, and most fetching when love 
wraps her and the Captain round. 
As the captain, Theodore Bikel 
moves neatly from martinet to under- 
standing father and rapt lover. 

Without using the direct patterns 
of comedy most musicals attempt, 
The Sound of Music has a rippling, 
good-humored love of life running 
beneath its story and within its 
players, children and adults alike. 
The children, from 16-year-old Liesl 
(Lauri Peters) to tiny Gretl (Evanna 
Lien), are well drawn and distinct 
little personalities, well acted, The 
cockles of the heart need no winter 
underwear while the Trapp family 
sings the dream and the melody of 
happy childhood and lasting love, 
with mellifluent sound of music. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


THE GLEZOS CASE 


[ would Jike to add a comment to my article, 
“The Trial of Greece’s Hero-Traitor” (NL, 
August 17-24). The article described the world- 
wide Communist propaganda effort to discredit 
Greece’s sentence of Emanuel Glezos last July 
for treasonable activities. (Glezos had won na- 
tional esteem in Greece in 1941 when he hauled 
down a Nazi flag from the Acropolis; since 
then, however, he has become discredited as an 
ardent collaborator with the Communists.) 

Now, continuing its propaganda campaign, 
the Soviet Union has issued a postage stamp 
showing Glezos’ highly idealized countenance. 
The Greek Government immediately protested 
what it called this “unprecedented and im- 
proper” action, both to the Soviet Embassy in 
Athens and through the Greek Embassy in 
Moscow. 

However, the Greeks went on to a more 
meaningful retaliation: They have now issued 
astamp bearing the picture of Imre Nagy, the 
Hungarian Premier who was murdered by the 
Communists in 1956. 
Riverdale, N.Y. 


LENIN 


In his review of my book, Lenin and World 
Revolution (NL, October 12), Simon Wolin 
states that I “seem to share the . . . opinion 
that Lenin’s strength lay in his . . . extraordi- 
nary realism.” Mr. Wolin then proceeds to 
correct my error by remarking that some “of 
Lenin’s crucial decisions were based on a total 
misreading of realities.” 

On page 48 of my book I remark that “Lenin 
was suffering from self-delusion,” on page 53 
that “the zig-zags were mostly in Lenin’s mind,” 
on page 63 that Lenin was “blind” because he 
would “not see,” on page 118 that Lenin viewed 
Europe through a “distorted prism.” I could 
easily pick out many more passages indicating 
that Mr. Wolin missed much of the point of 
why book. 

He also criticizes my use of “Soviet sources” 
in my allegedly Bolshevik-influenced and there- 
fore erroneous comments on Lenin’s reception 
in Switzerland by George Plekhanov, and my 
interpretation of Lenin’s responsibility for the 
Moscow armed rising of 1905. I should like, 
therefore, to refer Mr. Wolin to Bertram Wolfe’s 
Three Who Made A Revolution, a volume 
hardly in the class of pro-Soviet writings, which 
on pages 123 and 330 completely supports my 
views, 
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Simon Wolin replies: 


In my review of Mr. Page’s book I stressed’ 


the difficulties which a student using Soviet 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


sources has to face because of the tremendous 
Soviet efforts to distort certain historical facts, 
and because of the comparative scarcity of 
non-Soviet sources. As a case in point I cited 
the way in which he dealt with two events: 
the Moscow armed uprising in December of 
1905, and Lenin’s first meeting with the older 
Socialist leaders in Switzerland in 1895. Let us 
have a closer look at the two events. 

1. I contended that Page’s statement—that 
the Moscow uprising broke out after Lenin 
“ordered the one-sided battle to take place”— 
exaggerated Lenin’s role and forces, under- 
rated the spontaneous nature of the uprising 
and the participation of other revolutionary 
groups, and thus followed the Soviet version. 
What has Wolfe to say on this subject? He 
says: “The national leaders of the Bolsheviks 
were taken by surprise by what followed [the 
uprising]. . . . Second-string Moscow leaders 


and a few from other parts of the country— _ 


Bolsheviks, Social-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks—directed and organized as best they could 
what was in reality a spontaneous eruption.” 
This, I suggest, fully supports my interpretation, 
and not Page’s. 

By contrast, Stalin’s History of the CP of 
the Soviet Union says: “In November 1905, 
Lenin returned to Russia. He took a direct 
part in the preparation of armed uprising.” 
Significantly, the new official History of the 
CP omits this untenable claim, and does not 
mention Lenin’s role in launching the uprising. 

2. Concerning Lenin’s meeting with the older 
Socialist leaders, I wrote in my review that 
George Plekhanov, Paul Axelrod and Vera 
Zasulich “were greatly impressed by Lenin’s 
outstanding abilities,” but I objected to Page’s 
statement that they decided he “was a natural 
choice to lead the Russian Marxist movement.” 
Actually, the last thing Plekhanov would do 
would be to yield his leadership to anybody, 
whatever his merits. 

Once more I cite Wolfe’s book: “In Switzer- 
land he [Lenin] held long conversations with 
Plekhanov, Zasulich and, above all Axelrod, 
promised to report to them regularly, laid plans 
for setting up an organization in their name 
inside Russia, and for smuggling in their 
writings”—that is, to act as their top agent. 
This is corroborated by an eyewitness, Alex- 
ander Potresov, an outstanding member of the 
group who was present at the meeting and later 
became an anti-Bolshevik. In 1927 in the Ger- 
man Socialist periodical Gesellschaft (No. 2) 


he wrote that Plekhanov had a high regard. 


“not for his [Lenin’s] ideas, but for his initia- 
tive and talents as a party organizer.” This is 
a far cry from seeing at that time in the. 25- 
year-old Lenin “a natural choice” to lead ‘the 
whole movement. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


As regards Lenin’s political realism, I wrote 
carefully that Page “seems to share the widely 
held opinion that Lenin’s strength lay in his 
political acumen and extraordinary realism.” 
My impression was caused by his scattered 
remarks on Lenin’s motives in making various 
decisions. Therefore, Page’s statement can only 
be welcomed, since it clears up this point. 


JOHN DEWEY 


In his letter about John Dewey (NL, Novem- 
ber 23), Robert Heckert falls into serious over- 
statement when he asserts that “totally missing 
in Dewey is any sense of the eternal and su- 
preme in the universe, any sense of humility, 
joy, or personal relationship towards this all- 
important divine factor.” 

Dewey writes in his little book, 4 Common 
Faith (1934): “The community of causes and 
consequences in which we, together with those 
not born, are enmeshed is the widest and 
deepest symbol of the mysterious totality of 
being the imagination calls the universe. It 
is the embodiment for sense and thought of 
that encompassing scope of existence the in- 
tellect cannot grasp. It is the matrix within 
which our ideal aspirations are born and bred.” 

This quotation, and other passages in the 
same book, indicate that Dewey had a keen 
awareness of the awesome and grand totality 
of the of man’s profound kinship 
with the Nature that provides his home and 
of the community of his being with the sus- 
taining earth. 

Dewey was the greatest naturalist or human- 
ist of our century and uncompromising in his 
rejection of all supernaturalist beliefs. He was 
in no sense a theist and did not, as some of 
his readers claim, incorporate the word “God” 
into his philosophy. But he left ample room 
for that piety” that George Santayana 
thought was so important. 
New York City 


cosmos, 


“cosmic 
Cor.tiss LAMONT 


In Mr. Heckert’s letter, the first sentence of 
the last paragraph read, “I think James, unlike 
Dewey, would feel that the whole nation of 
religious sentiment should constitute a vital part 
of modern education.” The word “nation” 


should, of course, have been “nature.”—Ed. 













” RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “ 


Showplace of the Nation 
¥ CARY GRANT - TONY CURTIS 
“OPERATION PETTICOAT” 


Co-starring JOAN O'BRIEN » DINA MERRILL and ARTHUR O’CONNELL 
Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS © Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR 
A GRANART PRODUCTION © A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE in Eastman COLOR 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
Se. ” 
“The Rativity —Far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
. and “YULE MOON?” Gala new holiday extravaganza, 


produced by Leonidoff, featuring renowned Columbus Boychoir, 
- with Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orchestra. 


Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 ¢ 











ACT NOW tbo insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


liability. 

















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around. Also ore oi, Budget priced. 


UMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L Pasadena, California 














You are invited to join 
The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(""Arbeter Ring’’) 


| America’s great fraternal | 
: insurance society | 
« 


laserance protection for your 

family and identification with 
most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. 

Licensed In 30 states and In 
Canada 

. | 
INSURANCE & BENEFITS 

available at low cost: 


| @ Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
| medical experience) e Hospitalization 
| oe e Cemetery and Funeral benefit | 

$1.000 Tuberculosis Benefit « Dis. | 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30) 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
aduits, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orehestral groups, and 
activities In behalf of Jewish, tabor 
and social causes. 
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Plus ‘SPEED CRAZY‘' Brett Halsey 
{ a Yvonne Lime 
[LATe snow TOMmoT? | 





ichard Dorothy Sandra 
EGAN McGUIRE DEE 


«A SUMMER PLACE” 


TECHNICOLOR 








CHINA NEWS ANALYSIS 


This is an independent weekly news- 
letter now in its seventh vear of pub- 
lication. aivina, fully. documented. 
weekly essav-reviews of every aspect 
of Communist China. political, eco- 
nomic. cultural based on obiective 
analvsis of the vernacular publications. 
For specimen copies applv: 


C.N.A.—P.O. Box 5517 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan. 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of og 
New Leader Theatrical Departmen 

7 East 15th St, N.Y.C. 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


Poamn: $ 





f FLOWER 





the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 


FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


DRUM 
“Zone 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


Atkinson, Times 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS 
by Sidney Hook 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
1 Copy. .....6. 15¢e; 100 copies ..... $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


. THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 





THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 


























Over 1,000,000 Americans cured 
of cancer! Enough to fill the famoug 
Rose Bowl ten times over. All of 
them alive and well because five, ten 
or even twenty years ago they went 
to their doctors in time. 1 
In a single generation, cancer sg 
cure-rate has been raised to one- -in4 
three saved from one-in-seven 
saved...largely due to the trail 
blazing programs of the American 
Cancer Society. 
To learn how to guard yourself and 
your family against cancer, call our 
nearest office or write to “Cancer” 
care of your local post office. 
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